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Art,  !•  Htfiory  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  Death  of  Henry 
VIIL  to  the  Accejjion  of  fames  l(U  of  Scotland  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  Being  a  Continuation  of  Dr.  Henryks  Hijlory  of 
.  Great  Britain^  and  written  on  the  fame  Plan.  By  fames  Pettit 
Andrews^  F.  S.  A.  Vol.  /.  pp.  468.  4to.  ih  is.  boards# 
[.  Cadcll  and  Davies,  London,  1796.  ' 

*  ■  4  -  •  ■  •  . 

/pO  every  ingenious  and  cultivated  mind,  the  hiftory  of  Hume, 
which  is  a  philofophical  view  of' human  nature  plated  in 
Ivarious  iituations,  will  appear,  beyond  all  comparifon,  the  mbft 
pkafing  and  ihftrudtive  of  anv  that  have  yet  appeared;  the  hiC- 
tory  of  Great  Britain  by  Cunningham,  from  the  reign  of 
James  II.  where  Hume  leaves^  off,  to  the  acceflion  of  George  I, 
ilone  excepted :  for  this  admirable  work,  in  comprehenfion  of 
fiews,  extent  of  .learning,  profoundnefs  of  obfcrvation,  and 
:learnefs  of  arrangement,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  our  great 
^nglifli  hiftorian ;  while,  in  a  knowledge  of  political  details, 
md  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal  characters  in  the  hiftbric 
Irama,  and  confequently  many  pleafing  anecdotes,  it  is  even  fu,- 
'tior.  In  fome  former  volumes  of  our  Journal  we  have  given 
^ur  opinion  of  the  voluminous  works  of  Dr.  Henry;  for  which 
pinion,  arid  many  extracts  that  might  either  juftify  our  opinion 
in  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  or  enable  them,  in  fome  mcafure,  to 
udge  for  themfelves,  we  muft  refer  to  the  indexes  to  thofe  vo- 
We  (hall  not  waftc  fpace  and  time  with  a  recapitulation  of 
criticifmson  this  reverend  hiftorian  in  this  place;  efpecially 
our  fentiments  arc  different  from  thofe  of  fo  rcfpcilable  a  judge 
voL.xxviii,  p£C#  179b*  Nn  ^  and 
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and  pattern  of  hiftorical  compofition  as  Mr.  Andrews  ;  virtually 
exprefled  by  his  doing  Dr.  Henry  the  honour  of  writing  a  con. 
tinuation  of  his  hiftory.  This,  however,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  fay,  (hat,  in  order  to  relifti  the  excellencies,  or,  we  lhall  fay^ 
the  peculiar  vein  or  fpirit  of  any  compofirion,  there  mult  be  a 
certain  degree  of  congeniality  between  the  mind  of  the  writer 
and  that  of  the  reader.  Dr.  Henryks  hiftory  feems  to  have  ob. 
tained  an  acceptation  little  Kfs  favourable,  in  England  (not  either 
in  Scotland,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe),  than  that  which  is 
now  univerfally  beftowed  on  that  of  the  fublime  Mr.  Hume.*. 
There  is  a  lefearch  into  antiquities  in  Henry,  a  minutenefs  of 
detail,  and  a  fort  of  hiftorical  gofiipping,  mixed,  here  and  there, 
with  a  coarfe  and  vulgar  humour,  and  attempt  at  wit,  that,  it 
feems,  is  in  perfet^l  unifon  with  the  tafte  of  a  great  many  readers 
among  the  good  people  of  this  country.  We  cannot,  by  any 
means,  congratulate  Mr.  Andrews  on  abandoning  or  interrupt- 
ing  his  own  judicious,  intcrefting,  and  really  philofophical  plan 
of  connedling  the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain  with  what  is  moft 
important  in  that  of  Europe,  in  order  to  take  up  and  carry  on 
that  of  Henry  j  into  wbofe  perfon  and  charadlcr  he  enters,  as 
much  as  he  can,  by  imagination ;  annihilating,  in  fome  degree, 
in  this  unfortunate  metamorphofts,  his  own  perfonal  identity. 
It  was  glorious  for  Elifta  to  catch  and  involve  himfelf  in  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  adppted,  without  tafting  of  death,  among  im¬ 
mortal  and  celeftial  beings.  It  is  rather  inglorious  for  Mr.  An- 
drew^to  wrap  himfelf  updn  theT^’^chwork  cloak  of-Dr.  Henry. 
Agreeably  to  this  a<ft  of  felf-humiliation,  we  find  Mr.  Andrews, 
in  his  preface,  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  certain  names 
that  cannot  furely  be  conudered  as  luminaries  of  northern  bif- 
tory;  and  the  mention  of  which,  as  advifers  and  guides,  infuch 
refearches  as  thofe  in  which  he  was  engaged,  is  but  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  a  prepofleftion  in  favour  of  his  work.  But, 
inftead  of  criticifing  Mr.  Andrews’s  defign,  let  us  attend,  ac- 
cordingito  our  profeffion  of  analytical  and  critical  reviewers,  tc 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  it  into  execution. 

*  In  the  enfuing  volurne*  each  track  of  the  refpeftable  hiftoria! 
above  mentioned  has  been,  followed  with  meafured  fteps.  Thj 
titles  of  his  books,  fedlions,  and  chapters,  and  even  moll  ofli^ 
marginal .  references,  have  been  copied  vvith  precifion.  One  pag* 
in  the  Section  of  Commerce,  dedicated  to  ‘  inventions  and  improvt 
ments/  is  the  only  addition  Which  the  continuatof  has  prefumed^ 
make;  except,  indeed,  that  of  a  copious* index,  a  noceffaiy 
pendage  to  hillory,  although  often  negleded  by  the  biftorian  as  to 
. mechanical  a  talk.’ 
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'  SiVi  ‘  -  '  >  .  '  ^  . 

Extract  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Manner Sy  £sfr.  of  the  People  if 

•  Gnat  Britain^  from  the  Accejfton  of  Edward  VL  A*  D»  1547, 

that  of  fames  L  and  VL  A.  D,  1603. 

•  Thofc  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  hear  of  the  hardy  manners 
of  Elizabeth’s  age,  will  wonder  at  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  Cain?, 
which  charges  thofe  fancied  patterns  of  liurdy  manlinefs  with  cfFcini* 
nate  delicacy  :  ^  The  olde  manly  hardinefs,  Route  courage^  and  pair 
folnefs  of  Englande,  is'  utterly  driven  away  ;  in  the  (leade  whereof 
men  now-adaies  receive  womanlinefs,  and  become  nice;  not  able  to 
withfiande  a  blafte  of  wynde,’  &c. 

^  The  fafhion  of  revenging  private  wrongs  by  fomewhat  very 
aflafiination^  was  too  Cannon  among  the  great  as  well  as  the  inferi^‘ 
ranks  of  fociety,.  ' 

•  The  memoirs  of  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  afford  aninllancee! 
the  prevalence  of  gaming  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  *  I  had  0^ 
jxiind>’  fays  he,  *  to  ftay  in  the  court ;  but  having  given  out  fon^ 
money  to  go  on  foot  in  twelve  days  to  Berwick,  I  performed  it 
fummer,  which  was  worth  to  me  two  thoufand  pounds ;  which  bettered 
me  to  live  at  court  a  good  while  after.’ 

‘  The  probity  of  the  inferior  people  appears  in  no  favourable 
nor  did  the  adminiAration  of  the  police  contribute  much  to  the  exiu 
pation  of  profligacy. 

'  Drinking  had  its  votaries  in  abundance. '  Much  time  was 
by  the  citizens  of  London  at  their  numerous  taverns.  In  the  couoti; 
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if  a  bitter  writer  of  the  time  may  find  credit^  every  public  houfe  was 
aowded  from  morn  to  night  with  determined  drunkards. 

<  Camden,  who  allows  the  increaie  of  drunkennefs  among  the  low 
Englifb,  imputes  it  to  their  familiarity  with  the  Flemings  injthe  Low 

I  Country  wars. 

<  The  pfadlice  of  perpetual  fwenring  can  only  feek  for  extenuation 
lin  recurring  to  the  general- cuflom  of  Europe. 

I  ‘  Credulity  reigned  throughout  Great  iVitain  with  unlimited  (way. 
But  this  was  the  favourite  folly  of  Europe ;  and  when  the  hrm  mind 
I  of  Eliiabeth  could  defeend  to  court  the  fcience  of  Dr.  Dec ;  and  while 
ithe  column  ufed  by  the  wicked,  wife,  and  accompliihed  Catherine  di 
Mcdicis  to  confult  her  mages,  Itill  cxifts ;  we  mull  not  wonder  at  the 
*  chriftened  cat’  of  James,  nor  the  entire  belief  of  witchcraft,  both 
iii  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  (ixteenth  century. 

I  *  That  we  may  not  judge  too  hardly  of  the  Englifh  from  the  fore¬ 
going  picture  of  their  manners,  it  were  but  juft  to  compare  their  faults 
with  thofe  of  the  other  Europeans  of  the  lixteenth  century.  Inhu¬ 
manity  and  rapacity  will  then  be  found  to  have  ruled  the  continent ; 
and  the  maffacres  of  France,  the  gibbets  and  wheels  of  the  Ncther- 
hnds,  the  afTafTi nations  countenanced  by  Spain,  and  the  poifonings 
pcouraged  in  many  Italian  dates,  will  hide  the  foibles  of  Greu  Bri* 
lain  in  their  gloomy  and  murderous  fhade.  ‘ 

'  In  point  of  national  character,  the  Scots  feem,  in, the  latter  half 
if  the  fixteenth  century,  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  their  fouthera 
rcighbours.  Their  zeal  for  religion  was  iincere,  although  inconfi- 
derately  fervent ;  and  their. blind  attachment  to  their  teachers  fprung 
rom  a  laudable  eagernefs  to  hear  their^dodrines  uninterruptedly. 

‘  The  fpirit  of  chivalry  had  reigned,  a  very  fhori  time  before  the 
eformation,  as  decidedly  in  Scotland  as  in  any  part  of  Europe  ;  and 
be  war  which  James  IV i  waged  againd  his  brother-in-law,' Henry 
^III.  had  no  foundation  except  his  romantic  and  fancied  attachment 
9  the  Queen  of  France,  *  whom  he  had  never  feen,  and  yet  whofe 
Hters'  (as  his  confort,  Margaret  of  England*,  tenderly  urged)  <  bad 
Aore  influence  on  his  condud  than  the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  re- 
lonftrances  of  his  people.*  v- ^  ?  t  .  ,  . 

*  At  length  the  long  peace  which  foIIovi*ed.  the  acceflion  of  Eliza- 
sth  to  the  EngliOi  throne,  and  which  terminated  in  a  focderal  union  ^ 
f  the  fider  kingdoms,  in  fome  degree  changed  the  manners  of  the 
cots;  direded.  that  ferocious  valour  which  uied  to  harafs  their  rival 
eighbours  againd  each  one’s  domedic  foe;  and  kindled  among  the 
*ce-pcaccable  didrids  a  fpirit  of  revenge  and  plunder  which  had 
iiherto  only  been  known  to  the  borderers,  or  the  lead  civilifed  Kigh- 
nd  clans.  Murders  and  conflagrations,  the  natural  confequcnce  of 
'^dly  feuds,  were  now  too  often  perpetrated ;  nor  could  the  we  k 
^orts  of  the  pacific  James  VI.  protedi  the  houfes  and  families  of  ois 
bjefts. 

*  It  was  rather  among  the  lower  than  the.higher  orders  of  fociety 
^t  virtue  was  to  be  fought  in  the  North.  The  men  of  rank  were 
®oft  uniformly  unprincipled,  ambitious,  and  corrupt.  "Ihere  was 
face  run  between  the  favourites  and  miniders  of  James  VI.  for  the 
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gold  of  Elizabeth  ;  gold  which  was  avowedly  laviihed  on  thefe  drf. 
picable  beings  to  procure  the  mod  important  fecrets  of  date. 

*  A  general  exercife  of  brotherhood,  and  of  that  charity  which  rc. 
lieves  the  needy,  mull  be  allowed  to  the  Scots,  who  maintained  thei; 
poor  by  vcluntary  contributions,  not  by  legal  affeffments.  But  of 
the  other  fpecies  of  chaiity,  which  makes  allowance  for  thefe  of  i 
different  faith,  the  nation  was  deditute.  And  thofe,  whether  epifeo. 
palians  or  papids,  who  didcred  in  their  fentiments  from  the  tenets 
of  the  national  church,  were  digmatifed  from  the  pulpits  as  '  childrea 
of  the  devil.’ 

*  One  excefs,  that  of  the  bottle,  the  Scots  were  perhaps  intro, 
duced  to  by  their  exercife  of  hofpitality.  A  traveller,  who  fpeab 
kindly  of  his  reception  in  the  North,  points  out  the  courtiers,  the 
country  gentlemen,  and  the  merchants,  as  hearty  votaries  to  die 
caufe  of  di  inking.’ 


Although  wc  cannot  fee  any  reafon  for  retra£fing  the  ftrlflures, 
formerly  made  on  the  works  of  Henry,  we  yet  allow  their  utility 
as  a  hidorical  dl6f ionary  and  a  book  of  record;  and  we  think 
that  Mr*  AnJrcws^s  continuation  is  equally  accurate  and  com* 
prehenfive,  and  more  entertaining  than  the  original^  which  bc| 
imitates.  • 


>m 


*  4 

AitT.  II.  7he  Hi/iory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Leufh\ 
compiled  from  the  brjl  and  moji  ancient  Hijiorians  ^  Inquifitmi^ 
poji  mortem^  and  other  valuable  Records^  in  the  Tower ^ 
Exchequer^  Dutchy^  and  Augmentation  Offices ;  the  Regifers 
the  Diocefe  of  Lincoln  ;  the  Chartularies  and  Regijlers  of  Rsi 
.  gious  Houfes ;  the  College  of  Arms ;  the  Britijh  Mufeum ;  it 
Libraries  of  Oxford  a7id  Cambridge  ;  and  other  public  and  fri 
vate  Repofitories,  Including  alfo  Mr.  Burton^s  Defcriptm[ 
the  County^  publi/foed  in  1622  ;  and  the  later  Colleftions  of  Ik 
Stavely^  Mr.  Carte^  Mr.  Peck^  and  Sir  Thomas  Cave.  l\ 
John  Nichols^  F.  S.  A.  Edinb.  and  Perth.  In  Four  Voh 
Folio.  Nichols,  Printer,  Red-Lion  Paffage. 

N  a  preface  to  volume  firft  of  this  large  work,  Mr.  Nicho 
^  fully  fenfible  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  talk  i 
^  which  he  is  engaged,  fubmits  to  public  infpeiSlion  this  porcii 
^  of  the  Hidory  of  Lekederfbire,  at  a  much  earlier  period  tl 

♦  was,  at  fird,  intended.  When  he  lefledls,  however,  that  fo 

•  merit  might  be  claimed,  if  it  were  only  for  bringing  to  U 
^  the  profound  refearches  of  his  coadjutors ;  and  is  alfo  coi 
^  feious  that,  in  all  cafes,  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  obu 

*  corredtnefs,  and  to  guard  againft  mi&eprefentation ;  he  lo 

•  forward  wth  coniideiice.  .The  moft  material  of  the  ni; 

^  reafoas  which  might  aiBgned  for  publiibing  a  part  only 
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*  fo  large  a  work  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  may  be  more 
«  diftindly  underftood.  For  this  purpofe  a  complete  hundred 

:  «  is-given  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  five  which  remain ;  which,  it  is 

*  hoped,  will  receive  confidcrable  improvement,  as  well  from 
1  the  merits  as  the  defeats  of  that  now  exiiibiced ;  fince  it  muft 
I  ‘  be  in  the  power  of  gentlemen  in  every  particular  diftrift,  to 

‘  point  out  corredJions  and  improvements.  A(  knowledgments 
Mo  individuals,  too  numerous  to  be  here  fpecified,  will  appear 
<  in  their  refpedive  places  ;  yet  many  of  them,  even  inithii  cuf- 
‘  fory  notice  [meaning  the  notice  he  was  about  to  take],  it 

*  would  be  unpardonable  to  fupprefs;  particularly  foy  were 
Mhe  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Cave  to  be  diltinguiihed,  from*  whom 
‘  the  groundwork  of  this  undertaking  was  obtained ;  tne  col- 

*  leftions  formed  by  his  father  in  the  courfe  of  many  years,  in 
‘  addition  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Burton;  augmented  by  copious 
‘  tranferipts  from  the  Chetwynd  library,  and  the  marmferipts  of 
‘  Mr.  Roper,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Wadland,  Mr.  Sanderfon,  and 
‘  feveral  other  amiquaries,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
‘  Peck,  including  the  regifters  of  Croxton  Abbey  and  Belvoir 

*  Priory;  and  feme  few  fragments  of  Sir  William  Dugdale/— ^ 
Our  author  goes  on  with  a  k.ng  lift  of  contributors  to  his  un¬ 
dertaking.  He  is  very  far  from  being  chargeable  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  literary  piracy,  or  a  wifh  to  adorn  himfelf  with  borrowed 
plumes.  .  Indeed,  he  carries  his  delicacy  on  this  head  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  excefs.  The  Bifhop  of  Llandaff  had  no  great  merit, 
nor  could  expedl  any  public  acknowledgment,  for  having  *  per- 
‘  mitied  our  author  to  inferibe  to  him  view  a  of  the  dilapidated 
‘  church  and  manfion-houfe  of  Knaptoft;  and  of  the  chapels  of 
‘  Mofely  and  Shearfby,  appendages  to  his  Lordftiip’s  reilory.' 

The  Hiftory  of  Leiceilerlhire  unavoidably  extends  to  four 

*  volumes ;  of  wtiich  the  firft  contains  the  various  articles  of 
‘  prolegomena ;  fuch  as  Domefday,  with  a  tranflation ;  the 
‘  Tefta  de  Nevill,  and  other  records;  lifts  of  lord-mayors  who 
‘  have  been  natives  of  this  county  ;  baronets,  fherifFs,  members 
?  of  parliament,  &c. ;  differtations  on  the  mint  at  Leicefter, 

*  the  Roman  roads  and  milliary  navigations,  plants,  natural  hif* 

*  tory,  &c. ;  with  a  copy  of  the  returns  made  to  parliament  in 
‘  1786,  in  anfwer  to  the  inquiry  after  charitable  benefactions 

*  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  relates  ^o  this  county, 

^  which  has  been  procured  at  a  connderable  cxpence,  and  of 
?  which  no  part  has,  before,  been  printed.  The  fix  hundreds 
J  of  the  county  divide  themfelves,  naturally,  into  the  other 

*  three  volumes.* 


I  *  Wc  confefs  we  do  not  exafUy  comprehend  the  argument  here. 
^0  doubt  the  author's  meaning  is  diftindt  and  clear  to  himfelf;  but 
Ijliere  appears  to  be  fome  defedl  in  grammar. 

I  ‘  N  n  4  The 
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The  firft  part  of  the  fecond  volume  of  this  extcnfivc  workfe 
alfo  publiihed,  oontaining  the  hundred  of  Framland.  ' 


Although  there  is  no  other  band  of  union  among  the  multi, 
farious  objects  and  occurrences  that  form  the  matter  of  provin. 
cial  and  other  local  hiftories  than  contiguity  of  place^  yet,  fuchis 
the  intereft  that  we  take  in  thc  place  of  our  nativity,  the  village, 
town,  parifh,  and  coynty,  containing  the  circle  of  our  early 
connexions,  and  recalled  at  every  period  of  life,  and  every  part 
of  the  world,  by  many  tender  affociations  of  ideas — fuch  is  the 
intereft  we  take  in  the  diftridl  that  forms  our  home  and  country, 
within  the  general  country  .common  to  all  the  nation,  that  fuch 
hiftories  are  perufed  with  greater  avidity  by  a  certain  circle  of 
readers  than  others  that  ad^mit  of  more  .philofophical  arrange¬ 
ment  and  ri?fle£lion,  and  contain  matter  of  more  general  im. 
portance.  in  this  natural  attachment,  not  in  general  fpecula- 
tions  concerning  abftrafted  rights  and  relations^  wre  behold  tht 
true  germ  of  real  patriotifm.  Hiftories  had  been  publifhed  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  England;  but  none  of 
Leicefterfliire  fince  Mr.  Burton’s  in  1622 ;  although  there  wert 
many  particulars  in  Leicefter  and  Leicefterfhire,  that  folicited 
the  attention  of  the  antiquarian.— Mr.  Nichols  has  not  fpared 
any  pains  or  expence  to  bring  forth  all  that  pertains  to  Leicefter¬ 
fhire  in  the  moft  copious  manner,  and  the  moft  fplendid  drefs. 
The  numerous  engravings  are  executed  great  neatnefs. 

The  paper  is  a  ftout  one,  and  the  type  proper;  neither  too 
fmall,  nor  yet,  like  that  of  fome  late  gigantic  and  glaring  fpe- 
cimens  of  typography,  too  large  ;  but  fuch  as  the  eye  cafily  takes 
in,  and  pcriifes  without  pain.  Works  of  tliis  kind  are  not  only 
intcrefting  to  natives,  and  others  immediately  connedfed  with 
particular  counties,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  fubfervient  to  the 
purpofes  of  national  and  more  general  hiftory.  They  ferve  to 
afeertain  dates  and  fadfs;  and  not  a  few  of  the  papers  brought 
to  light  from  the  obfeurity  of  various  repofitories,  illuftrate  the 
opinions,  cuftonns,*  and  manners,  of  the  different  periods  to  which 
they*rcfer. 

They  who  choofe  to  apply,  with  rigour,  the  canons  of  criti- 
cifm  to  a  work  to  which,  from  its  nature,  we  muft  allow  great 
latitude,  may  perhaps  obferve,  that  in  vvriting  the  hiftory  of  a 
county,'  and  even  of  a  town,  there  was  no  propriety  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  Britifh  nation  to  ancient  timi^,  and  even  to 
times  before  the  flood ;  and  others,  perhaps,  may  be  inclined  to 
fmile  at  a  detailed  account  of  fuch  natives  of  Leicefterfhire  as 
had  the  honour  of  hpebming  fhcriffs  and  lord-mayots  of  London* 
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Art.  III.  IVraxalts  Hijiory  of  France, 

£  Concluded from  our  laji  Number,  1 

The.  firft  volume  of  this  work  is  taken  up  with  a  view  of 
the'  civil,  military,  and  political  (late  of  Europe,  between 
the  middle  and  the  cloie  of  the  lixtecnth  century.  Although 
Mr.  Wraxall  has  not  ftruck  out  any  new  light  on  this  fubicti, 
that  has  been  now  treated  by  many  writers  of  great  and  deferved 
reputation,  he  has  thp  merit  of  being  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
his  matter,  clear  and  luminous  in  his  arrangement,  and  in  his 
diSion,  plain,  proper,  and  perfpicuous.  Though  he  lights  his 
amp  by  the  flambeaux  of  other  hiflorians,  he  does  not  mimic 
them,  and  deck  himfelf;  as  it  were,  in  their  livery,  but  thinks 
orhimfelf,  and  exprefles  what  he  thinks  in  his  own  tpanner; 
nfomucb  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  thing  in  the  Englifh  Ian* 
juage  better  adapted  to  give  the  tyro  in  hiAory  a  more  juft,  enter- 
aining,  and  eafily  comprehended  review  of  the  European  nations, 
>nd  general  principles  and  fpirit  of  Europe,''  for  the  I'pace  of  time 
eviewed.  '  ,  < 


■ir.i!  10' 


EXTRACTS. 


*  The  dukes  of  Wirtemberg  might  be  con£dered  as  the  laft  of  the 
^rcat  German  iprinces,  of  the  fccond  order. ,,  Their  territories,  fiiu- 
ited  in  the  circle  of  SuabiaJ  were  not  only  extenfive  and  populous, 
)ut  inferior  to  none  in  fertility  and  variety  of^produdions.  Ulric 
be  Sixth,’ after  having  been  expelled  from  his  dominions,  for  an 
nfradion  of  the  public  peace  of  the  empire,  which  he  had  im- 
rudendy  rand  raChly  committed,  by  attempting  to  avenge  his  pri- 
ate  quarrels  with  an  armed  force,  faw  his  dueny  ravaged,  and  fold 
y  the  conquerors  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth.  That  monarch 
eftowed  it  on  Ferdinand,  his  own  brother ;  while  Ulric,  an  exile,  and 
fugitive,  wandered  for  fourteen  years,  without  afylom,  or.protcdion, 
kc  generous  and  adivc.  friendihip  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  HeiTc, 
ided  by^the^pecuniary  aflilUnce  of  Francis  the  Firft,  rc-eftabli(hed 
itf;  and,,  in  the  following  year,  he  introduced  the  Reformation  into 
Wirtemberg. 

Involved  in  the  calamities  under  which  the  '  League  of  Smalcald* 
^asc^refTed,  he  was  reduced  to  fiibmit  to  the  conditions  impofed  by 
his  death,  which  took  place  foon  afterwards,  Scarcely 
rereated  the  forfeiture  of  his  duchy,  reclaimed  by  Ferdinand,  King 
theJlomans,  as  reverting  to  him  by  the  crime  of  rebellion.  It 
^uired^tfae  wifdom  and  moderation  of  his  fucceftbr,  Chriflopher,  to 
>literate  the  misfortunes. which  the  imprudence  of  Ulric  had  pro- 
^ced.^  He  was  the  parent  and  proteAor  of  hi^  fubjefls ;  and  his 
of  eighteen  years,  formed  an  mra  of  repofe  and  felicity, 
^Qown  in  Wirtemberg,  With  the  approbation  of  the  ftates,  the 
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Duke  com pofed  and  publiihed  a  code  of  laws,  .framed  on  a  ba£j 
of  equity,  and  calcuhted  to  extingui(h*thc  feuds*  arifing  neceffarilj 
from  the  barbarous  and  contradictory  jurifprudence  previoufly 
ufc.  Every  beneficial  inlUtution  for  introducing  police,  regulaiin» 
commercial  tranfaClions,  and  difFufing  civilifation,  were  adopted  bj 
Chriltopher.  His  adherence  to  Lutheranifm  was  not  embittered  by 
the  fpirit  of  intolerance  ;  and  his  aftive  benevolence  rendered  hh 
equally  refpeclcd  by  the  Catholics,* as  by  thofe  of  his  own  pcrfdafio#, 
Under  his  adminiftration  the  duchy,  which  had  been  ravaged  anddt 
folated,'  became  the  moft  opulent  and  profperous  part  of  Gerraam. 
He  was  fucceeded*^by  Louis  the  Third,'  his  fon, 

‘  The  free  imperial  cities  formed  a  very  important  part  of  theGeN 
manic  empire  and  conftitution.  They  appear  to  have  been  firftad 
mitted  to  the  diets  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  thirteenth  ces 
tury.  Under  Maximilian  the  Second  they  exceeded  feventy  i 
number ;  moft  of  which,  with  the  Angle  exception  of  Lubeck,  wo? 
iituated  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  or  on  the  Rhine.  In  commerce  aJ 
riches,  they  were  fuperior  to  the  cities  fubjeA  to  the  fovereigns  l| 
whom  they  were  furrounded  ;  and  they  exercifed  every  adl  of  indJ 
pendence  and  jurifdidtion  within  themfelves.  In  all  the  general  coij 
tributions,  enaded  by  the  diets,  they  were  loaded  with  an  unjJ 
proportion:  but  the  emperors,  who  derived  from  their  afliftanceilJ 
greateft  fupport,  protected  them  againft  every  attempt  of  the  eledorJ 
or  princes,#  to  reduce  them  to  fubjedlion.  Among  the  great  isl 
perial  cities  of  the  fir  ft  order,  Cologne  was  the.  only  one  in  whiJ 
the  Catholic  religion  maintained  its  ancient  afcendency.  Lubeca 
which  enjoyed  a  vaft  proportion  of  the  Baltic  trade,  as  well  asNsI 
remberg  and  Strafburg,  were  zealous  Latherans.  The  others,  m 
vided  between  the  Romifh  and  Proteftant  church,  admitted  the  fJ 
cxercife  of  both  modes  of  w'orlhip,  and  compofed  the  magiftracycl 
municipal  cfHccrs,  indifferently  from  perfons  of  the  two  oppoia 
perfuafions.’  I 

Fermentation  of  the  Human  Mind  in  the  SixteenthI 

Century.  I 

*  It  was  not  till  towards  the  concluAon  of  the  fifteenth,  and  cJ 
mencement  of  the  fixteenth  century,  that  Germany  began  to  enies 
from  its  ^litical  obfeurity,  and  to  affume  a  (hare  in  the  wars,  nea 
ciations,  and  concerns  of  Europe.  Every  thing,  at  that  period,  cofl 
bined  to  awaken  the  human  mind,  to  ftimulate  its  exertions,  andl 
inflame  its  ardour.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  ;  the  kv 
du6tion  of  artillery  and  gunpowder  into  all  military  operatiefl 
the  formation  of  flanding  armies;  the  innovations  in  religion;  V 
the  rtili  more  furprifing  revolutions  in  commerce,  in  confequencel 
the  difeoveries  of  Columbus  and  Gama,  which  transferred  the  trade! 
the  Eaft  from  Egypt  and  Italy  to  Portugal :  thefe  caufes  united,  V 
ading  with  torce  upon  a  people  unacquainted,  in  a  great  degree,  4 
the  arts,  produced  a  fermentation,  of  which,  at  this  diftance  ofvjm 
we  can,  with  difficulty,  form  any  adequate  idea.  Civil  liberty,  leam  V 
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poHic  letters,  and  all  the  refinements  of  polilhed  focicty,  began  to  be 
onderftood,  and  Co  be  cultivated.  The  impediments  conArudled  by 
tyranny,  or  produced  by  anarchy,  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
fitc  hitercourfe  of  one  nation  with  another,  were  gradually  removed. 
The  rude  and  martial  exercifes  of  chivalry  gave  place  to  more  gentle 
Creations.  Lances,  and  coats  of  mail,  became  almoA  ufelefs,  after 
idicpraAice  of  fire-arms  was  eAablifhed;  and‘ the  fubllitution  of  in¬ 
fantry,  in  the  place  of  cavalry,  deprived  the  nobles  of  one  of  their 
^oft  dilHnguifhed  advantages  when  engaged  in  war. 

1  •  The  effeS  produced  by  thefe  changes  on  the  national  manners 
and  charafter,  however  great,  was,  ndtwithftanding,  neceflarily  flow : 

was  continually  retarded  by  prejudice^  and  impeded  by  long  efta- 
blifhed  habits,  relinquiflied  with  difficulty.  Even  after  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  much  of  the  rude  originality  of  the  German 
aation,  and  of  their  charafteriftic  virtues  and  defefts,  furvived,  and 
Jrongly  diferiminated  them,  from  every  other  people.  Their  probity, 
^anknefs,  and  loyalty,  were  not  more  univerfally  acknowledged  than 
i^ere  their  general  rufticiiy,  credulity,  and  drunkennefs :  but  the'  for- 
meffeem  to  have  been  the  indelible  and  genuine  qualities  of  the 
)e6ple,  while  the  latter  reluked,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  ftatc  of 
ocicty,  and  the  want  of  cultivation.  The  beautiful  reply  of  Stephen, 
)akc  of  Bavaria,  to  Galcazzo  Vifconti,  his  brother  in-law,  Duke  of 
^ilan,  llrikingly  depi<^ures  the  fidelity  and^  honefty  for  which  the 
Germans  were  renowned.  The  Italian  prince  having  made  an  oAcn- 
atious  difplay  of  his  wealth  and  magnificence,  Stepheo  obferved, 
hat  '  he  could  not  boaA  of  equal  riches ;  but  that  he  had  not  a 
iibjefl  in  his  dominions  on  whofe  breaA  he  could  not  fleep  in 
kfciy/  . 

To  this  preliminary  volurne  Mr,  Wraxall  has  very' properly 
iibjoined  a  copious  index,  as  he  alfo  has  to  each  of  the  other 
volumes ;  which  are  compofed  with  the  fame  judgment,  and 
egard  to  truth.  Whoever  compares  this  Hiftory  of  France 
vith  that  of  Mr.  Anderfon,  will  readily  acknowledge  the  fupe- 
ior  excellence  of  Wraxall’sj  who  will  probably  render  an  ac- 
cptable  fervice  to  many  readers,  if  he  perfevere  and  execute  his 
efign  of  carrying  down  his  narrative  to  the  death  of  Louis  XI 
n  1715.  - 


raw]'' 


Art.  IV.  Captain  Stedman^s  Expedition  to  Surinam* 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

S  we  have  cxtraiSIed  fome  paflages  from  this  judicious  and 
lively  obferver,  relating  to,  what  is  moft  interefting  to  moft 
taders,  human  nature  and  manners,  influenced  and  diverfified 
•fodigioufly  both  by  phyfical  and  moral  caufes,  fo'we  (hall  now 
ttfenttbe  following  for  the  entertainment  of  the  naturalift : 

I  The 
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The  Aboma  Snake. 

*  As  I  (Captain  Stedman^  was  reding  in  my  hammoc.  between 
t)»c  paroxyi'ms  of  my.  fever,  about  half-way  between  Cormoetibo  and 
Barbacoeba,  while  the  Cliaron  was  floating  down,  the  fcntinel  called 
to  me  that  he  had  fcen  and  challenged  fomething  black  and  moving 
in  the  brulh-wood  on  the  beach,  which  gave  no  anfwer;  but  which, 
from  its  fize,  he  concluded  mud  be  a  man.  I  immediately  dropped 
anchor;  and  having  manned  the  canoe,  ill  as  I  was,  I  depped  into 
it,  and  rowed  up  to  the  place  mentioned  by  the  fentineU  Here  we 
all  depped  alhore  to  reconnoitre,  as  I  fufpefledit  to  be  no  other  than 
a  rebel  fpy,  or  a  draggling  party  detached  by  the  enemy ;  but  one  of 
my  Saves,  of  the  name  of  David,  declared  it  was  no  negro,  but  a 
large  amphibious  fnake,  which  could  not  be  far  from  the  beach,  and 
1  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ihooting  it,  if  I  pleafed.  To  this, 
however,  I  had  not  the  lead  inclination,  from  the  uncommon  fizeof 
the  creature,  from  my  weaknefs,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
through  the  thicket,  which  feemed  impenetrable  to  the  water’s 
edge;  and  therefore  ordered  all  of  them  to  return  on  board.  The 
ifegro  then  afked  me  liberty  to  dep  forward  and  (hoot  it  himfelf, 
afluring  me  it  could  not  be  at  any  great  didance,  and  warranting  me 
again d  all  danger.  This  declaration  infpired  me  with  fo  much  pride 
and  emulation,  that  1  determined  to  take  his  fird  advice,  and  kill  it 
myfelf ;  provided  he  would  point  it  out  to  me,  and  be  refponfible  for 
the  hazard,  by  danding.  at  my  fide,  from  which  I  fwore  that  if  he 
dared  to  move  1  (hould  level  the  .  piece  at  himiclf^  and  blow  out  his 
own  brains.  , 

‘  To  this  the  negro  cheerfully  agreed  ;  and  having  loaded  my  guo 
with  a  ball  cartridge,  we  proceeded,  David  cutting  a  path  with  a 
bill-hook,  and  a  marine  following  with  three  more  loaded  firelocb 
to  keep  in  readinefs.  We  had  hot  gone  above  twenty  yards  through 
mud  and  water,  the  negro  looking  every  way  with  an  aocommon  d^ 
gree  of  vivacity  and  attention,  when,  darting  behind  me,  he  called  out, 
*  Me  fee  fnakee  !’  and.  in  eded,  there  lay  the  animal,  rolled  up  un* 
der  the  fallen  leaves  and  rubbiib  of  the  trees;  and  ib  well  covered,; 
that  it  was  fome  time  before  I  didindly  perceived  the  head  of  this' 
.  monder,  didant  from  me  not  above  fixteen  feet,  moving  its  forked 
tongue,  while  its  eyes,  from  their  uncommon  brightnels,  appeared 
to  emit  fparks  of  (ire.  1  now,  reding  my  piece  upon  a  branch,  for 
the  purpofe  of  taking  a  furer  aim,  fired;  but,  miffing  the  head,  the 
ball  went  through  the  body,  when  the  animal  druck  round,  and  with 
fuch  adonilhing  force,  as  to  cut  away  all  the  underwood  around  him 
with  the  facility  of  a  feythe  mowing  grafs ;  and,  by  flouncing  his  tail, 
caufed  the  mud  and  dirt  to  fly  over  our  heads  to  a  confiderable  dit 
tance.  Of  this  proceeding,  however,  we  were  not  torpid  fpeftaK^i 
but  took  to  our  heels,  and  crowded  into  the  canoe.  The  negro  now 
entreated  me  to  renew  ^le  charge,  aflfuring  me  the  fnake  wo  uld  be 
quiet  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  at  any  rate,  periiding  in  the  adertion, 
'  that  he  was  neither  able  nor  inclined  to  purfue  us ;  which  opinion  he 
fopported  by  walking  belore  me  1  mould  be  ready  to  fire. 
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thus  1  again  undertook  to  make  the  trial,  efpecially  as  he  faid  that 
his  firft  darting  backwards  had  only  proceeded  from  a  dciire  to  make 
room  for  me.  I  now  found  the  fnake  a  little  removed  from  his  for¬ 
mer  ftation,  but  very  quiet,  with  his  bead,  as  belorc,  lying  out 
among  the  fallen  leaves,  rotten  bark,  and  old  mofs.  1  hred  at  it 
immediately,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  other  time :  and 
now,  being  but  (lightly  wounded,  he  fent  up  luch  a  cloud  of  dull 
and  dirt,  as  I  never  furW  but  in  a  whirlwind,  and  made  us  once  more 
1  fiiddcniy  retreat  to  our  canoe ;  where  now,  being  heartily  tired  of 
the  exploit,  I  gave  orders  to  row  towards  the  barge.  But  David  ftill 
entreating  me  to  permit  him  to  kill  the  animal,  I  was,  by  his  per- 
fuafioDS,  induced  to  make  a  third  and  tail  attempt,  in  company  with 
him.  Thus,  having  once  more  difeovered  the  fnake,  we  difeharged 
both  our  pieces  at  once,  .and  with  this  good  effedl,  that  he  was  now, 
by  one  of  us,  (hot  through  the  head.  David,  who  was  made  com¬ 
pletely  happy  by  this  fuccefsful  conclufion,  ran  leaping  with  joy,  and 
loft  no  time  in  bringing  the  boat-rope,  in  order  to  drag  him  dowa 
to  the  canoe.  But  this,  again,  proved  not  a  very  cafy  undertaking;, 
fince  the  creature,  notwithftanding  its  being  mortaily  wounded,  ftill 
continued  to  writhe  and  twill  about  in  fuch  a  manner  as  rendered 
it  dangerous  for  any  perfon  to  approach  him.  I'he  negro,  b'>wever^ 
having  made  a  running  noofe  on  the  rope,  and,  after  fome  f  uitleft 
attempts  to  make  an  approach,  threw  it  over  his  head  with  much  dex¬ 
terity;  and  now,  all  taking  hold  of  the  rope,  we  dragged  him  to  the 
beach*  and  tied  him  to  the  ilern  of  the  canoe,  to  take  him  in  tow. 
Being  (till  alive,  he  kept  fwimming  like  an  eel ;  and  I  having  no  re- 
lilhfor  fuch  a  (hip-mate  on  board,  whofe  length  (notwithftanding,  to 
my  altonilhment,  all  the' negroes  declared  it  to  be  but  a  young  one, 
come  to  about  its  half  growth)  1  found,  upon  meafuring  it,  to  be 
twenty-two  feet  and  fome  inches,  and  its  thicknefs  about  that  of  my 
black  boy  Quaco,  who  might  then  be  about  twelve  years  old,  and  ' 

I  whofe  waift  I  (ince  meafured  the  creature’s  (kin. 

eing  arrived  alcng-iide  of  the  Charon,  the  next  confideration 
tiow  to  dlfpofe  of  this  immenfe  animal ;  when  it  was  at  length 
riined  to  bring  him  on  (h^re  at  Barbacoeba,  to  have  him 
d,  and  take  out  the  oil,  &c.  In  order  to  eff.ft  this  purpofe, 
gro  David  having  climbed  up  a  tree  with  the  end  of  the  rope* 
down  over  a  ftrong  forked  bough,  .and  the  other  negroes 
i  up  the  fnake,  and  fufpended  him  from  the  tree.  This  done, 
i«  with  a  (harp  knife  between  his  teeth,  now  left  the  tree,  and 
fad  upon  the  monfter,  which  was  liiil  twilling,  and  began  his 
tions  oy  ripping  it  up,  and  dripping  down  the  (kin  as  he  de¬ 
ed.  Though  1  perceived  that  the  animal  was  no  longer  able  tp 
SI  any  injury,  I  confefs  1  could  not,  without  emotion,  fee  a  man 
hak^,  black  and  bloody,  clinging  with  arms  and  legs  .rpund 
imy  and  yet  living  monder.  This  labour,  however,  was  not 
m  its  ufe,  iince  he  not  only  dexteroufly  finiihed  the  operation, 
rovided  me,  befides  the  (kin,  with  above  four  gallons  of  fine 
icd  fat,  or  rather  oil,  though  there  was  wa(ted  perhaps  aS'  much 
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The  Plantain  Tree. 

*  This  IS  rather  k  plant  than  a  tree,  as  the  trunk  has  neither  waoj 
nor  bark,  but  confifls  of  a  (latnen  enwrapped  by  green  vafculjj 
huiks,  fucceeding  each  other  in  the  manner  of  an  onion,  and  aboit 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  Thefe  hufks  rife  alternately  about  fourteci 
feet  dirtance  from  the  ground,  and  form  not  in  branches,  but  in  leavcj, 
that  fpread  like  an  umbrella,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  b 
as  to  cover  the  tailed  perfon.  They  are  of  a  fhining  fea- green  tj 
they  fade,  and  hang  down  in  tatters,  as  their  places  are  fupplicd^ 
the  young  ones.  From  the  centre  of  all  this  there  grows  a  flrorJ 
ttalk,  about  three  feet  long,  and  bending  downwards  by  the  wep 
of  a  purple  fpatha,  fomething  like  a  calPs  heart ;  and  on  this  ftij 
grows  the  fruit  called  plantains,  in  the  ftiape  of  cucumbers,  and 
above  one  hundred  in  number,  which  is  ufually  called  a  bunch.  Eaci 
tree,  or  plant,  bears  but  one,  of  thefe  bunches  at  a  time.  When  it 
is  cut  down,  it  is  fpcedily  fuppHed  by  the  young  (hoots,  which  fprini 
from  its  bulbous  root,  and  which,  in  the  ff^ce  of  ten  months 
arc  ready  to  undergo  the  fame  operation.  It  requires  a  rich,  nouril!} 
ing  foil  to  make  it  profper,  without  which  it  never  arrives  at  proper 
maturity.  '  This  fruit  being  di^^eded  of  its  tegument  when  gretii, 

abas  in  the  infide  a  pale  yellowv  farinaceous  fubdance,  and  fupplies  (ai 
I  have  already  intimated)  the  want  of  bread,  when  either  boiled ci 
•roaded.  It  has  an  agreeable  tade,  and  is  very  wholefome  :  when 
fhell  becomes  yellow  the  inlide  is  foft,  and  then  may  be  eaten 
having  much  the  tade  of  a  very  ripe  pear ;  but  when  arrived  at  ik 
degree  of  maturity,  it  is  only  ufed  by  way  of  delTert.* 

I  Tie  Banana. 

*  Another  fpecTes  refembling  this,  is  the  Banana,  which  only 
from  the  Plantain  ini  its  fruit  being  lefs,  and  more  oval ;  and  tni 
fpecies  is  never  eaten  till  it  is  yellow,  and  fully  ripe.  The  form 
is  mod.ufeful  in  point  of  food;  but  this  lad,  which  has  the  flavc. 
of  mu(k,  is  accounted  by  far  the  mod  delicate.  For  a  more  perl^ 
idea,  however,  than  I  am  capable  of  giving  by  defeription,  i 
the  curious  to  the  annexed  plate;  where ‘A  is  the  Plantain-tree,  w;^ 
its  fruit ;  B  the  young  (hoots  that  fucceed  it ;  C  the  fruit  in  its  g  s 
tegument;  D  the  fame, cut  through  the  middle;  and  E  the  fruit 
Banana,  in  full  maturity.  In  Surinam  the.  fird  is  known  by 
name  of  Banana,  and  the  fecond  goes  by  that  of  Bacoola^ 

To  the  obfervations  we  have  already  made  on  this  work, 
the  genius  of  the  author,  we  (hall  only  add,  that  he  is  veryi 
from  being  a  contemptible  poet,  and  that  he  is  a  very  judci 
tique.  Of  his  poetical  talents  we  have  a  pleahng  fpecimen 
his  elegy  on  his  foi^  Vol.  11.  p.  402;  of  his  critical,  in  hiso 
fervations  on  the  mufic,  dancing,  and  poetry  of  the  African 
•p.  259 — than  the  fpecimen  he  gives  of  the  poetry  of  Fni 
Wheatley,  a  flavc  at  Bofton,  in  New  England,  publilhcJ 
J773,  nothing,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  can  be  more  fublimc 
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beautiful.  He  mentions,  alfo,  ftriking  inftanccs  uf  intelledual 
power,  and  vigour  of  memory,  which  prefuppoles,  vigour  of 
conception,  in  Africans.  The  celeres  metus  animi  were,  in  the 
times  of  Cicero,  even  proverbial.  Certain  fads  ^recorded  by 
Captain  Stedman,  ftrengthen  a  doubt  we  have  for  fome  time  en- 
tertiined,  concerning  the  pofition  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  following 
Rayhal  and  Mbntefquieu,  that  the  greatelt  perfedions  of  both 
)oiy  and  mind,  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Captain  Stedman,  in  his  preface,  declaims  all  pretenfion  to 
jxcellence  in  writing.  His  ftyle  is  perfpicuous,  unafFeded,  and 
^toral  (which  is  no  fmall  praife  in  the  preient  period),  various, 
>nd  copious,  and,  for,  the  moft  part,  proper.  Yet  it  is  evident, 
bat  he  is  not  well  acquainted  with  univerfal  or  philofophical 
grammar,  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  pc:  fe6t  accuracy  and 
Srecifion  in  Englilh  grammar,  or  any  other  idiom,  is  not  to  be 
trained.  It  is  certainly  no  part  of  our  defign  to  teach  thofc 
come  under  our  review,  grammatical  conftrudion.  It  is 
it,  hotvever,  that  we  (hould  refer  to  a  few  proofs  of  the  defi- 
:ien*ey  here  noted,,  in  the  ftyle  of  Captain  Stedman — vide  pre- 
kc,  p.  iv.  line  3 — Vol.  I.  p.  2,  1.  17  —  p.  3,  1.  13 — p. 

.  12— p.  27,  1.  17.  . 

7.  Perfed  propriety  of  language  is  its  greateft  excellence  and 
leauiy.  Gentlemen  wfto  arc  not,  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
onverfant  with  the  minutiae  of  grammatical  conftrudtion,  (hould 
iibmit  their  manufcripts- to  the  revilion  of  fuch  as  are. — It  is 
►oflible  that  Mr.  Stedman  may  not,  at  firft,  perceive  thcrfaults 
re  have  referred  to ;  ' and  it  is  alfo  poffible,  that  ibme  literati, 

0  whom  he  may  appeal,  may  deny  their  cxiftence  (as  they  arc 
ot  very  glaring),  whether  from  ignorance,  or  from  animofity 
;ainft  the  Reviewers,.  Neverthclels^^  we  (lake  our  credit,  with 
j competent  judges,  on  the  juftnefs  of  our  ftridlures  on.  the 
)oye  inftanccs  of  ungrammaticalconftrudlion  ;  and  others  that 
could  point  out  in  this  charming  and  inftrudlive  Narrative. 
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^  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number.  J 

F  the  nature  and  defign  of  this  inftitution  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  from  the  addrefs  of  their  firft  prefi-^ 
nt,  which  we  gave  at  full  length  in  our  laft  Number.  There 
i  p^2ge  in  that  addrefs  which  briefly  deferibes  the  peculiar 
ture,  or  what  might  be  called,  in  the  language  of  phyfiology, 
idiofyncfafis  of  the  Society,  and  which  naturally  airefts  the 

attention^ 
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ttentlon,  and  excites  the  refleftion,  of  the  ingenious  ^ 
‘learned  reader.  It  is  this:  ‘  Thoyeh  ingenious  difcuflioDici 

•  philofophy  or  the  arts  will  be  liftened  to  with  pleafurc,*n 

•  is  the  fenfe  of  this  Society,  that  its  members  {hould  prefer  po. 

•  lite  literature  and  criiicifm.*  ’Though  this  Society  prefer 
choice  of  literature  and  criticifm,  as  a  fubjecf  for  inquiry 
converfatiqn,  they  do  not,  by  that  choice,  pretend  to  dec^ 

[  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  thofe  two  dignified  wai 
^^of  fpeculation.  The  nature  and  name  of  philofophy  is,  dout 
Icfe,  the  mod  important  and  authoritative  at  firft  view;  yets? 
Tthere  feveral  confidcrations  which  elevate,  on  due  refledtion,  tfe 
-  iludies  of  literature  and  criticifm  to  a  competition  with  thofeo 
■  philofophy  and  the  arts;  whether  we  eftimate  the  dignity c 
thofe  fiftcr  mufes  ^  by  the  qualities  and  addrefs  neceflaryto: 
fuccefsful  courtfhip  of  their  fmiles,  or  by  the  mental  excelleiK! 
elevation,  and  fublime  enjoyment,  which  their  charms  confer  a 
'their  favoured  votaries.  This  quettion  is  handled  at  grea 
length  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  with  his  ufual  erudition.  \Ve| 
not  at  prefent  recoiled,  whether  this  great  genius^has  atten| 
to  the  following  particulars.  Criticifni  and  philofophy 
^smd  unite  in  common  principles.  Thou^  philofophy  appeai 
\he  greater  fage,  he  is  not  fo  in  reality.  "  The  philofophial  (ji 
rit  of  any  particular  period  is  generally  diredled  in  its  courfek 
.opinions,  or  dodfrines,  rendered  fafhionable  and  popular  by  i!i 
authority  of  fome  eminent  philofopber,  and  not  eafily  to  be  d 
Tcrted  from  errors,'  or  open  to  the  admiffion  of  truth.'  Sotw 
iimes  it  is  narrow^  into  particular  departments,  that'^immer: 
the’laborious  inveftigator  of  fafts’into  fuch  deep  vallics,  glea 
and  chafms,  as  obfeure  the  light  of  thofe  general  principles, 
laws.of  inquiry,^ that  ought  to  direft  every  fcientific  purfuit. 
is  the  province  of  literature  to  trace  the  origin,  viciffitudes,  ai 
progrefs,  of  philofophy,  and  of  philofophicaT  criticifm,  the  grai 
bafis  of  w'hich  is  found  common^fenfe,  to  eftimate  the  princ 
pies  and  method  of  inveftigation  employed  by  the  man  i 
fcience  ;  and  alfo,  to  mark  and  weigh  the  importance  of  genef 
fcftilts.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  literature  is  more  « 
ral  in  its  nature  than  philofophy,  and  is  chiefly  converfant  \vi 
objeds  that  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  T 
literature  and  criticifm  it  alfo  belongs  to  appreciate  the  va’i 
and  importance , of  philofophical  difeoveries,  and  the  degrees' 
emotion  and  paflion  they  are  naturally  calculated  to  excited  J 
exemplification  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  provinces  of  diterau 
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we  have  in  an  excellent  eflay  in  the  colle(Slion  before  us,  en¬ 
titled,  *  Curfory  Remarks  on  the  prefent  State  of  Philofophy 

and  Science;’  from  which  the  following  is  an  extrafl: 

/ 

«  The  hiftory  of  ancient  philofophy  exhibits  fotnetimes  a  plfturc 
of  a  lively  imagination,  efcaping  from  the  fetters  of  obfervation ;  of 
an  imagination  eccentric,  ingenious,  and  occafionally  deluded ;  fome- 
limes  the  fublime  fpedacle  of  the  human  mind,  burliing  by  its  efforts 
through  the  furrounding  darknefs,  glancing  at  omnipotence,  and 
tracing  its  finger  through  the  myfterious  mazes  of  human  life.  It 
more  frequently  difplays  only  fpeculative  refinements  on  fubjeAs 
where  certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  and  a  fcholalHc  fubtlety  .where 
words  hold  the  place  of  ideas,  and  empty  founds  are  fubflituted  for 
folid  information.  But  of  what  is  now  called  fcience,  the  fages  of 
Greece  had  little  knowledge.  Pythagoras  brought  his  fyftein  from 
mother  region :  it  was  taught,  commented  on,  and  forgotten. 

— *  What  the  philofpphers  of  Greece  knew,  they  knew  but  im- 
xrfedlly,  if  we  except  only  Ariftotle.  His  comprehenfive  mind  fur- 
reyed  every  thing  in  its  varied  lights,  and  faw  the  different  combU 
nations  which  each  fubjeA  admitted.  In  the  fcience  of  natural  *hif* 
07  his  knowledge  was  extenfive;  and  in  phyfics,  particularly  ia 
rhat  relates  to  the  air,  he  knew  without  the  aflilfance  of  the  alr-pump» 
7hat  that  inflrument  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  difcovered.  He  knew 
hat  air  was  heavy,  and  that  from  the  light  the  colour  of  plants 
m  derived. 

I' :  is  furprifing  that  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  did  not  receive, 
middle  ages,  the  attention  which  was  paid  to  his  ^  dialectics* 
monopoli^d  the  care  of  the  philofophers,  to  whom  Ariftotle, 
i  long  period  of  ignorance,  was  firlt  known,  and  fcience  foon 
e  a  conteft  of  words.  It  funk  to  rife  with  fplendour,  in  all  its 
branches;  and  if,  as  fome  have  prophefied,  it  has  paffed  its 
,  and  we  now  admire  the  mild  radiance  of  its  weftern  rays. 

It  expecting  it  again  to  dazzle  with  meridian  fplendour,  it 
e  at  leaft  allowed,  that  its  fall  is  refpeCtable.  Frivolous  pur- 
indeed,  employ  the  attention  of  fome  philofophers ;  indolence 
zed  others,  from  whom  much  was  expeCt^d,  while  a  whole  na- 
lefolated  by  faCtioo,  appears  to  behold,  with  equal  indifference, 
in  of  fcience,  of  elegance,  and  tafte.  But  we  need  not  de- 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  (hew,  that  torpor  has  not  felzed  every 
lual ;  anarchy  has  not  diftraCted  every  nation ;  while  the  dif- 
of  new  regions,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  ex* 
countries,  before  imperfeCUy  known,  have  enlarged  the  li- 
f  fcience,  and  opened  the  profpeCl  of  new  and  unexpected 
tions. 

‘  Though  fome  wanderings  have  occafionally  mifled  philofo- 
though  hypothefis,  fancy,  and  fpeculation  have,  in  a  few  io- 
,  deluded  them,  they  have,  in  general,  preffed  with  firm  and 
fteps  towards  the  temple  of  truth.  A  very  few  years  fince  the 
te  analyfes  of  natural  bodies  were  but  at  a  little  diftance  from 
ommon  forms.  At  prefent,  more  is  known  of  the  nature  of 
•  R£Y«  VOL.  XXVIXI.  DSC.  1796.  Oo  cacfa 
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each  clafs  of  bodies,  than  had  been  difcovered  of  all.  Air  was  found 
to  cfcape  in  the  various  procefles  of  decompoiition.  From  this  lead* 
ing  fa£i  Dr.  Hales  firfl;  (truck  the  fpark  of  future  difcoveries;  Dr. 
Black  cheriihed  and  animated  it ;  Dr.Prieitley  raifed  it  into  a  flame; 
Kirwanj  Cavendi(h,  Lavoifier,  Bertbollet,  and  Fourcroy,  ha?e, 
from  this  fource,  kindled  torches,  which  have  illuminated  nature  ii 
her  moft  remote  rcccffes.  ^  In  this  progrefs,*  fciences  and  arts  have 
b^n  materially  alTifted.  Our  dyes  have  aflhmed  a  fuperior  luflre,o«r 
linen  a  more  immaculate  whitenefs;  our  glafs  vies  more  fuccefsfully 
with  the  cry  dal;  iron  afliimes,  in  the  mould,  forms  more  delicate 
than  the  hammer  can  bedow ;  (luccos  become  little  inferior  to  the 
marble  whfch  they  emulate ;  and  our  porcelain  equals  in  fubftance, 
and  in  form  excels,  the  rival  manufadtures  of  China. 

*  In  philofophy  our  acquifitions  have  taught  us  to  guard  againi 
the  thunderbolt ;  to  counteradl,  by  the  fuperior  power  oi  fleam,  the 
molt  copious  fountains  of  fubterraneous  water,  to  bring  the  heavenly 
bodies  more  completely  within  our  view;  and,  when  we  fee  thatti^ 
apparently  uncompounded  element,  water,  may  become  air,  and 
again,  by  a  procefs  certainly  Ample,  though  not  fully  underflood,  r^ 
gain  its  more  material  form,  we  begin  to  difeover  the  real  caufesol 
thofe  common  changes  in  the  atmo^here,  which  philofophers  have 
hitherto  impcrfedlly  comprehended. 

*  An  obfeure  fubjedt  has  lately  been  illuminated  by  a  flight  ray, 
tHuch  leads  to  vafl  and  extenfive  profpedts.  But  the  whole  is  yet 
little  more  than  fpeculatiqn ;  though  in  fuch  a  queflionable  (hape,ik 
it  may  be  allowable  to  notice  what  has  hitherto  been  done.  The  tor 
pedo  and  the  eledlrical  eel  from  Surinam,  are  known  to  produce  (hoclii 
of  the  eledirical  kind;  and  it  is-  equally  well  known,  that  the ^ 
gans  vvhich  produce  the  efFedl,  have  a  very  large  and  an  unufual  pr^ 
portion  of  nerves..  By  an  accident,  Cotunnio  of  Bologna  found 
fimilar  effedl  from  dHTedling  a  living  moufe.  Galvani  has  purfe 
the  fubje^;  Valli,  Fowler,  and  Monro,  followed  it  farther.  LM 
more  has,  however,  been  difcovered,  than  that  the  nervous  ili 
feems  to  be  eledlrical ;  that  mufcular  exertions  depend  on  the  fud;!? 
and  violent  influx  of  this  fluid,  which  various  medicines  and  app’ 
cations  will  render  Icfs  mobile,  and  which  may  be  conveyed  i 
metallic  condudlors.— Much,  indeed,  is  required  in  addition  andei 
planation  of  what  is  known  ;  but  when  w^e  refledl,  that  the  coiieW 
of  animal  fibres  depends  on  the  principle  of  life,  and  that  digeii 
is  deftroyed  by  intercepting  the  nervous  influence  of  the  ftom  c! 
that  heat  depends,  on  the  living  principle,  and  putrefaftion  fc 
comes  on,  if  the  nervous  influence  be  interrupted,  it  will  at  c 
appear,  that  this  firfl  ftep  may  confiderably  elucidate  the  nature 
the  animal  oeconomy,  and  greatly  influence  every  department 
philofophy.  If,  however,  by  the  procefs,  the  natural  elc£lricity 
bodies  is  augmented,  and  this  increafed  power  only  operates  on 
nerves,  in  the  manner  formerly  obferved,  though  not  explained, 
thefc  brilliant  profpedts  will  be  obfeured,  all  this  delufive  colou 
darkened,  and  the  nature  of  the  nervous ‘pow'er  Hill  continue  am 
the  dclidcrataof  phyfiology,  •  ’  ! 
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«  Fire,  tKe  great  agent  of  thcchcmift,  for  a  while  eluded  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  molt  penetrating  philofophers  {  nor  could  we  have  heard, 
without  the  greateft  altonilhment,  that  it  could  be  transferred  from 
one  body  to  another,  with  as  much  cafe  as  any  other  ingredient;*  It 
|is  now  difeovered  to  be  a  principle  more  fubtile,  probably!  than  any* 
■other,  and  perhaps  never  feen  wholly  feparate ;  for  in  the  piireft 
"flame  it  is  combined  with  light,  with  the  exhalations  of  the  burning* 
ody,  and  with  water.  The  moft  allonilhing  exertions  of  the  mind, 
nan  sera  dilHnguilhed  by  furprifing  difeeveries,- joined  with  fingulal: 
ngenuity,  have  deteded  fire  in  an  aerial  form,  without  its  fenfible 
[ualities,  and  in  a  Hate,  probably,  the  leaft 'compounded.  ‘It  is 
bund,  where  it  would  be  leaft  expedted,  in* the  purell,  and,  as  it  ha8 
een  ftyled,  without  any  reference  to  theory,  empyreal  air.  Vital  air 
ontains  87  times  more  .heat,  in  a  given  bulk,  than  the  poreft  fpirit 
f  wine,  and  870  times  more  than  the  fineft  oil  1  may  juft  add, 
mong  the  difeoveries  which  have  occurred  within  a  few  years,^  tho 
cans  of  meafuring  heat.  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  thermometer  of  con- 
rafiing  clay,  has  each  degree  equal  to  130®  of  Farenheit;  in  other 
ords,  the  greateft  difference  we  experience  from  the  fevered  winter 
0  the  moft  fervent  fummer,  amounts  but  to  half  a  degree  of  this 
omprehen/ive  inftrument ;  and  it  is  capable  of  meafuring  heat  equal 
what  would  raife  Farenheit’s  thermometer,  if  the  fubflances  would 
dmit  of  the  experiment,  32,277®. 

*  The  other  kinds  of  air,  one  only  excepted,  appear  to  be*  well- 
nown  fubftances  in  a  new  form  ;  and  it  is  among  •  the  lateft  difeo- 
eries,  completed  at  leaft  by  the  Englifti  chemifts,  that  fixed  air  is 

ly  charcoal  in  this  expajaded  ftate.  Charcoal  affords  this  ‘air;- and 
affording  it  almoft  difappears ;  the  air  may  be  again  brought  to 
ume  the  appearances  and  properties  of  charcoal  unchanged,  and 
ndiminifhed.  The  . only  exception  above  alluded  to  is  the  in  flam- 
able  air,  of  which  we  know  little,  except  that  it  is,  in  general,  the 
tagonifing  principle  of  vital  air.  In  folid  bodies,  they  ufually  ex- 
1  each  other;  in  fluid  ones,  they  exift  together ;  for  the  re fu It  of 
eir'union  is  now  very  generally  agreed  to  be  water,  - 

*  This  doftrine  has  begun  to  influence  the  explanation  of  different 
cnomena  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  *  In  the  compofition  of  the 
ids,  the  various  gaffes- muft  have  confiderable  influence;  and;>in 
feafes,  much  will  depend  on  the  propo  tion  of  fome,  and’  the  ab- 
ce  of  others.  If  not  forbidden  by  our  rulej*  to  be  profeflional, 
could  not  enlarge  much  on  this  head,  iof  the  application  of  the 
"firine  is  yet  by  no  means  clear.  Dr.  Beodoes  has  lately  contri- 
ted  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  tnis  kind  of  iiiveftigation,  by  carrying 
farther  than  obforvation  will  iupport  him.  But  we  may  add,  that, 

cancers,  fea  Icurvy,  phthifis  pulmonalis,  and  fome  cutaneous 
^plaints;  the  dodlrines  of  air  will  be  chiefly  ufeful :  in  thefe, 

•  if  applicable  as  remedies,  the  different  gaffes  will  be  found  moft 
tttary,’ 
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5ad  h  *  St<itty  of  GtntUmtn  at  Exeter, 

Our  bounds,  do,,  not  permit  us  to  give  analyfes  or  fpeciintgi 
of  each  of  the'elTays  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
following  are 

,  .  .  Th  bU  C  O  N  T  E'N  T  S. 

*  *•  'a  1  ■' 

•  I.J.'Addrefs  to  thciSocietyJi  •'  : 

7^11.  .Lines  read  at  the  Second' Meeting. 

III.  Vindication  of  the  Chara£ter  of  Pindar }  with  a  Tranf. 
lation  of  two  Odes. 

IV.  Some  Remarks  on  the  early  Population  of  Italy  and 

Europe.  .  .  ,,r  ^ 

V.  On  fomie  of  the  more  remarkable  Britilh  Monuments 

in  Devon.  ,,,,  . 

VI.  Hiftorical  Outlines  of  Falconry. 

VII.  A  Chronological  Eflay  on  Ptolemy’s  Mode  of  Com. 

putation.  "  ■ 

'  VIII;  An  ElTay  on  the  Contraction  of  the  Iris;  with  Re* 
marks  on  Mufcular  Contraction.  '  " 

IX.  On  the  Mythology  and  Worfliip  of  the  Serpent. 

To  the  Gods  of  India,  on  the  Departure  of  Sir  John  Shore. 


XIL  Curfory  Remarks  on  the  prefent  State  of  Philofoph; 
d  Science.  ' 

XIII.  '  Of  Sepulture  in  general,  and  Sepulchral  lingle.,Stontt 

eCt.^*  ■'*  ' 

XIV.  .On  Bencvolcnce  and  Friend(hip,as  oppofed  to  Principle 


XVII.'*' R^eiftioris  on  the  Compodtion  and  DecompbCtioi 
of  the  Atmofphw,  as  influencing  Meteprological  Pheiiomenal 
■  XVIII.  An  Apology  for  the  Character  and  ConduCt  of  lago 
'XTX.  A  Venettan  Story. 

XX:‘Odeto.ViClory.  "  - 

‘XXI.  Some  Obfervations  on  Hefiod  and  Homeri'^and  th 
Shields  of  Hercules  and  Achilles.  ^ 

XXII.  On  the  V^ley  of  Stones  and  Country  near^Ilinton, 
XXII  f;  On  Light,  particularly  on  its  Combmatioh  and 
paration  as  a  Chemical  Principle. 
jXXIV.  Getiius  of  Danmonium.  An  Ode.  •  j  .  .  /  '*'’ 

XXV.  Three  Sonnets.  •  tj,-  ,vf  J  ' 

XXVI.  An  Apology  for  the  Chara&er  and.(^ndu^  c 

Shylock.  ,  Tesi  c  1.-  r  ^  s'li  it;;;...;  '  vrii!  VT' 


'’The  objeft  .of  this  Society,  to  rife  above  the  topics  of  tl^.d*! 
thie  Jdlc'  coaverlaUQn^  the  frivolous  and  indolent,  is  nw 

.  4.  ^  i  f  -  *  I  .  «  ^ 
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and  ‘moft  conducive  to' bf'mind^and 

corttentAicri^,^  which* Is  beft  pronioted'^ by  cbnftant,  yet  varied 
occupation.  They  have  given .  many,  proofs  of  tafte,  learnihg, 
and  found  judgment.  We  congratulate  ^them  on  their  inftitu> 
fion ;  and  hope  that  their  union  will  be  permanent,  and  ibftruC‘« 
live  and  entertaining,  .not  .  only  to  one 'another,  but  to' the 
public.  •  •  II’ 

’■*.  ^  -  j  no  .  • 
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Art.  VI.  Medical  Extraiis  on  the  Nature  of  Health f  ^ 


[  Concluded  from  our  laji  Number.  J 


[he  Laws  of  the  Fibrous  Syftem.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Darwin. 

Under  the  head  of  ‘  Matter  preliminary  to  the  Explanation 
Pof'thc  Firft  Law»*  we  have  an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  mc- 
licine.  Next,  in  importance,  to  the  difcovery  of  the  circula*'. 
ion  of  the  blood,  was  that  of  irritability^  a  property  eflentiat  to 
II  animals,  likewife  to  all  plants,  and  which  henceforth  will 
jftly  be  ranked  amongft  the  principal  qualities  of  all  organifed 
nimated ‘beings.  This  difcovery  does  great  honour  to  Bar.on 
e  Haller.  Haller  calls  that  a  fenAble  part  of  the  human  body, 
hicKi'  pon  ^ing  hurt,  tranfmits  the  impreJGdon  to  the  foul ; 
[which,  in  other  words,  occafions  evident  figns  ,of  pain  and 
ijuiet  in  the  animal.  Oh  the  contrary,  he  calls  that  iViien- 
which,  being  hurt,  tore,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite 
'ftroyed,  occadons  no  dgn  of  pain  or  convullion,  nor  anylbrt 
change  in  the  fituation  of  the  body.  And^  he  calls  that  an 
Ritable  part,  which  becomes  ftiorter  upon  being  touched ; 
ry  irritable  if  it  contrails  upon  a  flight  touch  \  and  the  con- 
ry,'  If^  by  a  violent  touch,  it  contradfs  but  little. — Having 
ken  a  furyey  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human,  body  under 
Ateefola  divifion  of  fenfible,  infenfiblc,  and  irritable,  he 
nclud^s  thus :  .  :  •  *  - 

*  We  have  fcen,  then,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  parts  of  the 
man  body,  according  to  the  fcveral  ufes  for  which  they  are  dc. 

1‘  fpme  are  vafcular  and  foft,  others  bony  and  hard ;  fome  fen- 
It,  and  very  prone  to  inflammation  and  difeafe ;  others  calloQt  and 
tafible,  having  little  aAIon  in  their  natural  date,  and  little  prone- 
*.to  dtfcafc. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  body  is  merely  infenfible  ^nd 
W^le  matter,  uniting  into  a  moving  and  pcrfeft  whole.-  Ip^fpme 
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perfeft  fcnfe,  cnddwirtg  that  part  with  the  failed  life ;  whilft  othtrj 
are  left  without  nerve8^  'almod  inanimate  and  dead,  led  feeling, 
where  it  ought  not  to  bei  diould  derange  the  whole  fydeni; 

'  ‘  The  living  parts  of  the  fyftem  are  the  mufcles  and  nerves:  the 
ihufcles  to  move  the  body,'  and  perform  its  offices;  each  mufclean. 
fwering  to  its  particular  dimuli,  and  mod  of  them  obeying  the  co®. 
mands  of  the  will  i  the"  nerves  to*  feel,  to  fuffer,  and  to  enjoy,  to 
iflue  the  commands  of  the  will,  bringing  the  mufcles  into  aftion ;  but 
Hill  the  mufcles  have  their  own  peculiar  life,  or  irritability,  fuperior 
to  the  nerves,  and  independent  of  them.  It  is  a  power  which  fur. 
vives  that  of  the  nerves,  ailing  even  when  fevered  from  the  general 
fyftem ;  and  afting  often  on  the  living  body,  without  the  impulfc 
of  the  nerves,  and  fometimes  in  oppofition  to  the  will. 

*  The  infenfible  and  inirritable  matter  of  the  fyllem  joins  thefelir. 
-ing  parrs,  and  performs  for  them  every  fubfervient  office — forms  co- 
verings  for  the  brain — coats  for  the  nerves — (heaths  for  the  mufcles- 
tehdons — ligaments — and  all  the  apparatus  for  the  joints — uniies 
them  into  one  whole,  by  a  continued  tiflue  of  cellular  fubdance,  which 
has  no  interruption,  and  differs  no  change,  but  dill  preferves  its  own 
infenfible  nature,  while  it  joins  the  fentiment  and  moving  parts  to 
each  other.  The  tendons,  ligaments,  periodeum,  and  capfules  of 
joints,  are  all  compofed  of  this  cellular  fubdance,  which,  by  its 
eladicity,  binds  and  connects  the  parts,  and,  by  its  dead  and  infeD-| 
(ible  nature,  is  lefs  expofed  to  difeafe,  and  appears,  therefore,  tobej 
the  fitted  medium  of  connexion  for  the  living  fydem.’ 


!Si 


The  volume  now  divides  itfelf  into  twenty-nine  feflions. 
Seii.  I.  On  Stimuli..  The  following  is  equally  intereftin? 
and  important : 


ii: 


'  *  After  afiroftomy  had  fhewn,  that  the  immenfity  of  fpace  was  filled 
with  innumerable  worlds,  revolving  round  innumerable  funs;  the- 
worlds  themfelves  the  centers  of  others,  fecondary  to  them,  alia:* 
tracing,  all  attra^ed,  enlightened,  or  receiving  light,  and  at  cli 
tanccs  unmeafurable,  did  the  immortal  Newton  difclofe.  to  the  all 
nifhed  world  the  la^ws  nvbicb  theft  obeyed, 

‘  In  like  manner,  after  anatomy  had  demon ftrated  a  wonderf* 
complicated  iirufture  of  the  human  body,  the  parts  fo  delicate,  ar 
their  relations  to,  and  influence  upon,  each  other  fo  immenfe, 
another  Newton,  as  it  were,  demonftrated,  that  all  thefe  feveral  p. 
tfbey  the  fame  great  and  fundamental  JanMS, 

‘  This  was  the  memorable  difeovery  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown, 
author  and  teacher  of  phyfle,  as  he  is  flyled  by  Dr.  Cullen,  vvhf> 
the  prejudice  of  old  age,  and  the  pride  of  celebrity,  confpired  U 
receiving  his  dodrines,  and  who  would  fain  perfuade  himfelf  that 
author,  whom  be  notes,  and  againft  whom  he  protefls,  was  really 
temptible.  For  my  part,  fays  the  illuftrious  Dr.  Beddoes,  I  conii 
Dr.  Brown’s  dodrine  of,  excitemenC^  as  a  moft  perfed  fpecimen  of 
teafiye  reafoning,  truly  calculated  to  afford  the  fulleft  fatisfadio^' 
^  juft  thicker.  He  avoids  thofe  uomeaning  ^nd  vague  terms. that  b 
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before  teen  fo  moch  ufed  to  fhelter  ignorance  from  their  employers 
and  from  others;  he  appeals  to  the  phenomena  of  the  living  fyllem 
obvious  to  (he. fenfes;  and  adopts  fuch  principles  of  rcafoning*  chat» 
if  he  has  not  always  difeovered  the  truth,  he  is  never  forfaken  by  the 
the  fpirit  of  a  true  philofopher.  Dr.  Darwin>  who  is  no  lefs  eminent 
as  a  phyiician  than  a  poet,  entertains  ^ilar  fcDtimeots  with  feipcA 
to  the  Dfunonian  dodrine,  and  allows  his  work  to  be,  with  a  few  ex* 
ceptionsy.a  performance  of  great  gent  us»  1  do  not  naeati  here#  how* 
ever,  to  defend  Dr.  Brown’s  perfonal  condufl,  which  perhaps,  more 
than  any  thing  elfe,  caufed  his  do&rines  to  be  condemned  unheard, 
as  if  the  groiTnefs  of  a  man^s  manners  affefted  the  conclufivenefs  of 
his  arguments.  If  his  imprudence,  however,  was  highly  ,blameablci 
and  his  arrogance  intolerable,  the  liberal  will  allow  fomething  to  the 
deep  con  feioufnefs  of  neglefted  merit,  and  to  the  irritating  fen  fa  tions 
attendant  upon  declining  health :  and  pollerity  will  perhaps  reproach 
an  age,  in  which  a  man,  poffeffed  of  powers,  fo  /upericty  and  Jo  nobly 
exerted,  was  brow  beaten,  defamed,  even  driven  from  his  country 
by  ihamelefs  perfecutlon,  and  left  to  perilh  in  London  in  extreme 
penury.  But  to  return  to  the  main  objedl  of  this  part,  ebe  /a*wj  of 
wgarnc  life* 

* 

i  •  On  the  fubje£l  of  temperament^  agreeably  to  the  Brunohian 
ifyftem,  he  fays, 

• 

!  *  Every  age,  every  habit,  if  the  excitement  by  be  pto- 

Ipcrly  direfted,  has  its  degree  of  vigour  arifing  from  it.  Cbel/hcod, 
as  polTeffing  abundant  excitability,  admits  of  moderate Jiimult ;  with  aii 
onfei*  proportion,  it  becomes  languid',  with  excefs,  it  fpeedily- feels 
ifprejfed.  In  the  middle  period  of  life,  where  the  excitabd  ty  is  in  dme 
pnuer,  a  moderate Jiimuli  is  requifite  to  ftir  up  all  the  adlions  of  life. 
Old  age,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  excitability,  requires 
I  great  deal  of  ftimulus :  it  becomes  enftebled  by  too  little,  and  quickly 
^verfet  by  more.^ 

The  above,  iK>t  claimed  as  original  by  the  editor  of  tbefe  ex* 
ira£ls,‘  forms  a  part  of  the  text,  or  body  of  the  work.  In  the 
ollowing  note  on  this  extradl,  dur  very  candid  and’ judicious' au- 
hor  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon : 

*  This  verifies  the  old  adage,  *  Milk  is  the  food  of  infancy,  and 
i^ine  of  old  age.*  What  calumnies  have  not  been  thrown’out  agauift 
ohn  Brown  for  this  doftrine.  If  lozv  living  and  Jlurving  are  repro¬ 
ved  for  the  farts  and  reafons  that  prefently  will  be'afligned,  why, 
berefbre,  ihould  he  be  called  a  friend  to  intempe^  ance?  On  tOe  con- 
rary,  he  only  approves  and  tries  to  adjuft  the  proper  Jltudurd,  coh- 
«itming  ^extremes,  and  advifing  the  mean  under  wnich  viaioe 
ikes  her  poft.  If  he  has  any  ways  erred  in  this  dfiicult  but  honour^ 
attempt^  as  he  certainly  did  not  err  ^wilfully,  1  k  ow  not  why  he 
be  held  up  as  criminal,  or  cenfured  with  gr  at er  afte  iy  than  the 
Jfploded  theories  of  Boerhaave  or  Cullen.  This  knowledge  will 
Surcdly,  as  Dr.  Beddoes  juitly  obferves,  become  a  part/  and  the 
'  *  O  o  4  moll 
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moft  important.  part»'.  of  education.  ‘  Phyfiological  ignomce'If  Ac 
snoft  abundant  fourcexxf  cur /yffirings\  every;peribn  accujlomid  to  the 
JUkf  muft'bave  heard,  them  deplore  their  ignorance  of  the  neceffary  m, 
/equcncti  of  thf/e praSices;  by  which  their  health  has 'been  deftre)U\ 
and  when  men  (hall  be  deeply  convinced,  that  the  eternal  laws  ofn§> 
iure,  have  conne^ed  pain  and  decrepitude  with  one  mode  of  life,  and 
health  and  ^vigour  with  another,  they  will  avoid  the  former,  and  adhere 
tp  latter,  ^  And  a^  adions  are  often  named  immoral  from  their 
cffeds,  felf-love,  or  the  enjoyment  of  health,  are  fo  far  the  fame. 
Nor  is  this  fort  of  morality  likely  to  terminate  in  itfelf ;  but  the  habit 
bf..adiDg  with  thought  and  refolution,  will  extend  fiom  the  fetfilh  to 
the  focial  adions,  and  regulate  the  whole  tenour  of  life.’ 


Thefe  extrads  are  'made  from  Scd.  II.  defer ibing  the  firll  law 
of,  the.  animal  peconomy,  which  is,  that  ‘  a  due  Excitement  is 
•  neceflary  for  the  Maintenance  of. Health  and  Vigour.’  III.  On 
Extreme  rleat.  IV.  On  Moderate  Heat  and  Extreme  Cold, 
Vr  On ‘Light,  yi.  On  Air.*— As  the  following  conclufions 
are  not  only  objefts  of  great  curiofity,  but  are  of  infinite  con 
fequence  to  health,  by  iriftruiling  people  in  the  powers  of  air, 
we  (hall  contribute  to  their  circulation  by  giving  them  a  place  io 
this  Journal. 


4fciTliat  air  is  abfclutely  neceffary  for  tl^  prefervation  of^Hfe. 
-i.That,  from  the  deftrudion  in  the  prifon  of  Calcutta,  and' the  hit 
tpry  of  the  Lying-in  Hofpital  at  Dublin,  where,  in  a  few  years  only, 
4QM  children  uoneceffaiily  perilhed,  that  a  due  fupply  of  air  is 


indif^niable. .  ^  - 

atmofpheric  air  confifts  of  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  called 
•i;/Vu4,‘,bccaufe  it|c6ntril)utcs  to  life ;  the  other  azotic,  becaufe,<  being 
refpired  by  animals,*^  it  ‘^produces',  in  a  few  minutes,  death.  Thus 
when  thefe  two  portions  arc  feparated,  ^and  confined  within  different 
jars,  a  moufe,  or  any  other  animal,  wiU  lire  a  confiderable  timeia 
the  one,  being  lively^^t^ifk,  and  aftive;  whilff  in  the  other  he  foon 
languilhes  and  dies.^  ^0  Y  v 

.  f  That  the  vital,  of  oxygen,*  portion  of  the  atinofphere  was,  by  our 
breathing, 

iff.  Converted  into jftded air  (oxygen  air  and'  charcoaL  tHrown  off 
from  the  Wood) ;  ‘atid,'^^'  ' "  \  *  ‘ 

adly.  It  v/zs'-atjor^d  by  the  venal  blood  rendering  it  arterial 
blood;  and, 

jdly.  That  the  oxygen  or  vital  portion  of  the  air  being  altered  or 
abforbed,  nothing  but  an  atmofphere  of  fxed  and  azotic  airs  was  idt 
^behind,  both  of  which  are  incapable  of  fupporting  life.  r.  ^ 

^  That  the  animal  machine  is  compared  to  a*  clock  2  tbe  wheeli 
whereof  may  be  in.  ever  fo  good  order,  the  mechanifin.  corn* 
plete  in' every  part,  and  wound  up  to  the  full  pitch;  yet, 
fome  impulfe  to  the  pendulum,  without  the  inceffant  ftimulus  of 
or  oxygen  air  in ‘the*  blood,  ‘  which'  alone  fets  the  heart  agoing,  *'• 
whole  would  remain  moiionlefs.  "  ‘ 

irofiT  ^  That 
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^  That  air  is  a  JUmulus  to  the  heart  and  arteries  in  proportion  to  the 
oxygen  air  it  contains  (the- eflfefts  of  temperatore  has  been  before 
confidercd),  is  proved  in  fevcral  fcdions  in  Part  II.  We  need,  there- 
forS)  only  introduce  here  the  language  of  Dr.  Thornton  to  Dr.  Bed- 
does,  .who  fays,  ‘  How  great  an  advantage  docs  the  knowledge  of 
the  covifojition  and  effect  of  air  promife  to  die  world,  fince,  by  means 
of  mediptd  atr^  under  the  condudl  of  the  judicious  phyiician,  the  anions 
of  the  vital  organs  may  be  quickened  or  retarded^  and  the  fecretions 
(banged J  . 

^Whoever  perufes  this  fe£rion,  will  be  fenfible  of  the  benefits 
arifing  from  good,  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  bad 
air.  This  is  a  fubjedl  that  begins  now  to  draw  the  attention 
Icven  of  the  vulgar.  A  few  years  ago,  if  any  one  propofed  to 
throw  open  the  windows  of  a  ftage  coach,  there  was  fuddenly 


ttic  Life.  Seft.  XXX.  Of  the  Irritable  Principle.  XXXI.  Of 
ie’^ntient  Principle.  ‘  Though  the  powers  of  the  nerves 
qh  the  iftrufture  of  the  parts  to'  which  they  are  con- 
A^ed,’  our  author  by- no  means  infers  from  thence  the  ma* 
riaii^w^he foul. ' 

^:dT  -  *  Thou 
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'  Thou  fool/  fays' the  philofophcr  and  apoflle,  ‘  that  feed  which 
thoQ  foweft  is  riot  quickened  except  it  die.  And  that  which  thoo 
fowefty  is  not  that  bt^y  that  (hall  be  ;  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it 
hath  pleafed  tim^  and  to  every  feed  its  own  body.  So  alfo  the  re- 
funretlion  of  the  dead^  The  body  is  fown  (in  the  earth)  in  dilho- 
nour,  it  is  raifed  in  glory ;  it  is  fown  in  weaknefs,  it  is  raifed  in 
llrength.  It  is  fown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raifed  a  fpiritual.  hehold, 
I  (hew  you  a  myllery.*  We  (hall  not  all  fleep,  but  we  (hall  all  be 
changed^  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  Uft 
trump ;  for  the  trumpet  (hall  found,  and  the  dead  (hall  be  raifed  in- 
corruptible,'^ and  wc  (hall  be  changed.  For  this  corruptible  muftput 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  muft  put  on  immortality.’ 

Man,  therefore,  is  not  what  he  will  hereafter  be.  What  we  dif- 
cover  of  him  here  below,  is  only  the  grofs  fqldage  under  which  he 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  and  which  he  muft  (hortly  call  off. 

*  Could  not  the  Omnipotent  Author  of  Nature,  vvho  pre-ordained 
all  beings  from  the  beginning,  who  originally  enclofed  the  gaudy  and 
winged  butterfly  in  the  chryfalis,  the  plant  in  the  feed,  comprife  the 
ipiiitual  body  in  the  animal  f 

*  The  animal  body  has  no  other  relation  than  to  this  earth.  The 
fpiritual  body  will  have  enjoyments  which  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart. of  man  to  conceive;  new  fenfes  will  difclofc 
themfclves,  and,  by  multiplying  in  an  almoft  in(inite  degree  his  per< 
ceptions,  his  fphere  will  be  aggrandifed,  and  he  will  be  equal  to  fa* 
perior  intelligences. 

*  Rrveiation  informs  us  it  will  be  fo ;  and  the  parable  of  the  /e:d 
is  the  mod  exprcl&ve  and  philofophic  emblem  of  this  wonderful  pre* 
ordination. 

'The  fenfes^  as  they  will  be  brought  into  fubjeftion  to  the  foul, 
will  no  longer  rule  over^her.  Separated  from  JiiJh  and  bloody  there 
will  remain  in  her  none*  of  thofe  earthly  affections  which  refulted 
from  them.  Tranfported  into  the  regions  of  light,  the  human  un- 
derftanding  will  prefent  no  ideas  to  the  will  but  thofe  of  the  higheft 
good.  It  will  then  have  no  other  than  lawful  defires,  and  God  will 
be  their  conftant  and  ultimate  end.  It  will  love  him  from  gratitude; 
will  fear  him  from  a  principle  of  love  ;  and  will  adore  him  as  the  fu* 
prcmcly  amiable  Being,  and  as  the  eternal  fource  of  life,  perfection, 
and  happinefs. 

'  Chrijliansi  who  believe  this  doflrine  of  life,  can  ye  have  any 
dread  of  death?  Your  immortal  fpirits  continually  cleave  to  matter, 
and  they  are  indiiToluble;  being  henceforth  united  to  an  unperilhable 
and  differently  organifed  body,  (he  looks  u^n  death  as  a  happy 
transformation,  which,  by  difengaging  the  feed  from  its  foldage,  will 
give  a  new  being  to  the  plant.  ‘  O  death,  where  is  then  thy  ftingl 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  V 

%  % 

Se£t.  XXXII.  Of  Oxygen,  as  related  to  Irritability.  It  has 
been  obferved, 

*  .  • 

*  Firft,  That  every  thing  that  increafes  the  quantity  of  oxygen  la 

organifed  bodies,  idcreafes,  at  the  fame  time,  their  irritability. 

4  Secondly, 
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«  Secondly,  That  whatever  diminifhes  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
organifed  bodies,  diminilhes,  at  the  fame  time,  their  irritability., » 

<  Th^/angui/irous  fyftcin,.  according  to  the  judicious  conclufion  of 
Dr.  Fowler,  contributes  more  immediately  than  the  ner^veus  to  the. 
fupport  of  that  condition  of  the  mufcles  and  nerves  on  which  depend 
all  the  phenomena  of .  contraftion  in  the  animated  fibre. 

«  This  fubjeft,  it  mull  be  .confeffed,  is,  after  all,  exceedingly 
abftrufe,  and  the  ideas  of  the  bell  phyfiologifts  are  not  fo  clear  and' 
diftinft,  fo  complete  and  comprehenfive,  as  we  could  vvifh :  but^  as 
Dr.  Beddoes  has  judicioufly  obferved,  *  We  fhould  fet  a  proper  value 
on  our  prefent  knowledge,  although  it  be  imperfecl,  and  reftrain 
thofe  rude  hands,  that  are  ever  ready  to  pluck  up  the  tender  plants 
of  fcience,  bccaufe  they  do  not  bear  ripe  fruit  at  a  feafon  when  they 
can  only  be  putting  forth  their  bloflbms.* 


This  fentiment  of  Dr.  Beddoes  is  in  exadl  conformity,  with 
what  we  have  often  obferved,  and  particularly  in  our  RetrofpeSf 
ofjhe  A^ive  Worlds  for  our  laft  Number,  in  the  introduaofy 
part  of  our  obfervations  on  Printing  and  the  Communica¬ 
tion  OF  Ideas. — Sedl.  XXXIII.  Of  the  Vitality  of  the  Blood. 
jCXXIV.  Of  Oxygen,  as  related  to  Senfibility.  XXXV.  A 
too  great  Excitement  of  any  Organ  exhaufts  the  Excitability  of 
the  Contradlile  Fibre.  XXXVI.  Of  Oxygen,  as  the  Principle 
of 'Irritability.  ' 

I  ^  ^  .  cy*  I  N  D  I  R  E  C  T  S  T  I  M  U  L  I. 

I  *  Se£l.  XXXVII.  A  defedlive  Stimulation  of  any  Organ  accu- 
jmulates  Irritability  in  the  moving  Fibres.  ...i'  .r.iiiu-  - 


The.continued  aflions  going  on  in  organifed  animated  beings  ex¬ 
pend  the  irritable  principle  in  the  fibre,  whether  that  be^^  , 

V  Oxygen  derived  froni  the  blood  ;  j 

f  Eledlricity;  or  fome,  as  yet,  . K  . 

*  3d.  Unperceived  power  in  the  fibre. 

:.;rr  r  .  .  «  P  R  O  P.  I.-’ 

the  fupply  of  the  irritable  principle  to  the  moving  fibre  be 
equal  fo  the  expenditure  by  the  adion  of  lliinuli,  the  fibre  is  tnen  faid 
to  be  in  a, (late  of  (one. 

*  p  R  o  p.  II. 

/i.If  the  .expenditure  exceed  the  fupply  of  this  principle  to  the  fibre. 
It  is  laid  to  be. in  a  Hate  of  exhajLotu 


‘PROP.  III. 


*  But  if  the  fupply  given  to  the  moving  fibre  exceed  the  expendi- 
tuic,  the  fibre  is  then  faid  to  be  in  a  ftatc  oi  accumulation.^ 

Sea.  XXXVIII.  Of  Cold.'  Ditto.  The  Manner  in  which 

ICplds  and  Inflan.matorj  Fevers  are  produced.  XXXiX.  Of 
Oirknds,  XL.  Of  Sl«ep..  XLI.  Som;  practical  Obleivations. 

•  ■  XLII. 
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XLII.  Of  Impure  Air.-  XLIII.  Of  Reft.  XLIV.  Of  Hun¬ 
ger.  i  he  following. extradl  relative  to  this  fubje<3,  ferves,  at 
the  fame  time,  to, elucidate  our  author’s  dcfign  in  giving  fo 
copious  tables  of  contents  : . 

*  There  are  three  clafles  of  readers.  ' 

•  1.  The  firft  clafs  are  thofc  who  wi(h  to  find  in  a  work  the  union 
of  the  agreeable  with  tHe  ufefuL  For  this  clafs  of  readers  the  prefcai 
work  ie  aiiempted  to  be  formed. 

■j/  2.  The  fecond  clafs  are  thofe  who  feek  only  for  what  is  projltalk 
This  clafs  may  fcledt  from  the  table  of  contents  fuch  information  on/) 
as  they  wi{h. 

^  *  3-  The  third  and  more  numerous  clafs  of  readers  are  thofe  who 
devour,  in  a  few  hours,  a  whole  work,  and  digell  no  part  of  it ;  who 
read  merely  for  the  fake  of  faying  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  any  popular  work.  This  clafs  of  readers  will  find  their  ac- 
count  anfwered  by  reading  the  abridged  view  of  this  book  in  the  ta. 
bic  of  contents,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  not  defigned  for  them, 
but  to  refnefti  the  memory  of  the  £rft  clafs  of  readers. 

As  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of^Captain  Bligh  to  the  South 
Seas,  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  the  to 'the  Weil  Indies, ■ 

aad  /ujftrings  and  prefervation^  arc  very  interefting,  and  appertain- 
to  the  fubjeft  of  this  feftion,  it  is  prefumed,  that  a  detail  of  them  will 
nQt  he  found  unacceptable  to  that  clafs  of  readers  for  whom  this  work 
is  compiled.  Tbc^  are  Aerefore  recorded  at  greater  length  than  the 
two  latter  clalTes  will  approve  of ;  but  to  thefe  our  apology  is  prefcaicd 
in  our  analytical  table"^ of  contents-’ 

OufT  authori'proceeds  to  make  obfervations  on  the  ftate'^of 
Captain  Bligh  and  his  company,  which,  he  thinks,  was  that  of 
accumulated  irritability.  !  •  -  ’ 

Seft.  XLV.  On  Afphyxia  from  Cold.  -  XLVL  Of' the  In- 
ftituuon  of  the  Hutmhe  Society  for  the  Recovery  of  Perfons 
apparently  dead.  XlJVII..  John  Hunter’s  Propofal  for  the  Re¬ 
covery  of  Drowned  Perfons.  XLVIII.  A  Summary  of  the 
whole  Dodlrine  relative,  to  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  Perfons. 
This  feSion  is  prefaced  by  the  queftion  (as  a  motto),  ^;Docf 
not  the  union  of  judgments  of  John  Hunter,  Dr.  Goodwin,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Townfend,  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  Dr.^Currie^-indicate 
that  we  have  reached  to  fome  certainty  in  thefe  important  and 
curious  inveftigations  ?’  XLIX.  Of  Afphyxia,  from  "unrefpir- 
able  Air.  L.  Of  Afphyxia  from  hanging.  LI.  Of  Afphyxia 
from  mental  Agitation.  LII.  From  Opium.  LIII.  From  the 
Bite  of  the  Viper.  LIV.  From  Lofs  of  Blood.  '  f'* 


_  f  »  ^  • 

This  elegaiit  and  learned  work)  in  a  fpeculative  vieWy  may 
be  conGdered  as  the  introdu£Uon  to  the  ftudy  ^  phyiic  that 
has]  jet  been  publiitiid  in  any . language  i  and,  in -a  pra^lical 

I  -’.'  '■  '  -- 
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vieir^!  as  a  faithful,  Ikilful,  familiar,  and  intelligible  monitor  to 
all  who  are  anxious  to  preferve  or  regain  the  fupreme  bleffing  of 
health/’  It  docs  not  fuperfede,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches, 
from  the  wonderful  complication  and  variety  of  conftitutions, 
difeafes,  and  efFedis,  of  the  materia  mcdica,  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  and  on  different  habits — it  teaches  and  inculcates,  from 
all  thefe  confiderations,  the  neceffity  cf  medical  aid ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  enables  the  attentive  and  intelligent  reader  to  form 
fome  judgment,  whether  or  no  the  phyfician  proceeds  in  a  right 
courfc  or  mode  of  treating  the  cafe  for  v;hich  he  is  called.  The 
opinion  of  this  writer,  we  are  happy  to  find,  coincides  cxadlly 
with  ours,  expreffed  on  various  occafions,  particularly  in  our 
INumber  for  March  laft,  p.  229. 

The  unknown  author  of  this  work  (for  we  may  ftyle  him  an 
author  rather  than  an  editor,  as  he  has  completely  maftered  the- 
extrafts,  incorporated  them  with  his  own  train  of  thought,  and  » 
illuftrated  them  with  his  own  obfervations ) — the  unknown  au* 
tbor  of  this  work  appears  to  us  to  be  a  man  of  that  fanguineous 
emperament  that  ufually  accompanies  genius;  He  entertains 
ligby  and  almoft  unbounded,  hopes  of  the  application  that  is 
)egun‘to  be  made  by  Dr,  Beddoes,  Dr.  Thornton,  and  others, 
)fthe  new  difeoveries  in  chemiftry,  to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  We 

i entirely  with*  our  author,  that  much  is  to  Ke  expefted  from^, 
lifcoveries,  in  prooefs  of  time  ;  and  we  ?  reprobite^  "iyith' 
the  power  of  prejudice,  which  ,  has  fo  often  bppofed  with 
^  for  a  while,  the  introduction  of  various  improvemeiks. 
and  difeoveries  are  to  be  nurfed  and  matured  with  great 
and  new  modes  of  operating  on  a  human  and  valetudinary  i 
to  be  adopted  with  Caution ;  otberwife  a  few  r'afh  and  un* 
sful  applications  of  gafes,.  or  airs,  mighti  bring  difparage« 
[>n.  what  might  otherwife  become, . the. fooner,  a  great  me- 
improvement,  as  well  as!  difeovery,  in  *  the  occonomy  of  - 
«  3  It' is  a  very  great  ftep,  in  the  advancement  of  know-  *'- 
to  eftablifli,  as  a  general  law,  as  has  clearly  been  done  « 
•^Ddrwin,  Dr.  Beddocs,  our  authur,iand  fome  other  pfiy*  ^ 
ib^  that  every  thing  which  increafes  the  quantity  of  oxygenj^  b 
•ganifed  bodies,  increafes,  at  the .  fame' time,  their  irrita- -  ^ 
It  impoflible  but  fo  great  a  difeovery  muft  one  day 
^.ll.mighty  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfician.  Our^'j 
lii.^ho  is  .by  no  means  difpofed  to  defpair;  but  to  hope  for 
:ft,  to  human  nature,  profeffes  a  belief  in  the  immate-i  ' 
of  the  foul.  And  fuch  a^belief  undoubtedly  friendly  to 
bleft  interefts  of  man,  and  even  to  the  very  vital  func- 
thi^ihuman  conftittition.^  Tt  is  adoCtiine  as  proper  to  be 
byihe  phyficiarfas  by  the  divine.  *.  There! are  objections 
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the  earth,  touched  on  by  St.  Paul,  and  quoted  by  ouf  author, 
which  are  not  eafily  to  be  furmounted.  A  happier  analogy,  i| 
our  judgment,  might  have  been  pled  by  our  proficient  in  che. 
miftry  aiKl  all  phyfiology :  an  analogy  between  the  human 
and  different  kinds  of  air  and  aether,  attached  to  natural  bodie) 
under  certain  circumftances  and  conditions,  but  extricated,  oi 
a  change  of  thofe  circumfiances  and  conditions,  and  abforbedl^ 
other  bodies.  This  idea  the  reader,  who  is  inclined  to  giveoc^ 
cafional  indulgence  to  fuch  reveries  (which,  however,  are  not 
beyond  the  fphere  of  poffibility),  will  find,  with  arguments ig 
its  favour,  in  a  philofophical  romance,  publiihed  feveral  yean 
ago,  by  Cadell,  entitled,  ‘  Mammuth;  or.  Human  Nature 
difplayed  on  a  grand  Scale,  in  a  Tour  with  the  Tinkers  intotke 
interior  Parts  of  Africa.*  This  little  work  does  not  feemto 
be  fo  well  known  in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  Germany;  where 
it  has  been  tranflated  into  the  language  of  the  country,  adorneil 
with  fomc  engravings,  and  run  through  feveral  editions.  I 
To  what  our  friend  to  improvements  has  obferved  -on  fej 
utility  of  his  copious  tables  of  Analytical  Contents,  wej 
will  add,  that  they  may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  only  after J 
but  alfo  before,  a  perufal  of  the  work.  They  not  only  fervetJ 
aid  rccolleftion,  but  to  prepare  attention.  •  I 

This  work  is  very  incorreftly  printed.  And,  what  furpriiJ 
us  in  the  conduft  of  a  perfon  who  feems  to  be  fully  fenfiblcol 
the  importance  of  method,  or  order,  the  utmoft  confufion  relgJ 
in  the  notation  both  of  his  title-pages,  and  of  the  divifions  ol 
his  work.  The  pages  are  marked  now  in  Roman  characterJ 
now  in  cyphers.  VVe  have  two  Paris  Firft:  the  one  entitleiil 
j1  Summary  of  Pneumatic  Chemi/Iry ;  the  other,  /f  Summarj  m 
the  Pneumcitical  Chemifity.  In  .Vol.  III.  we  have,  in  like  rnanl 
ncr,  two  Se£lions  XXXVIII.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  I 
ftrange  farrago  of  titles,  dedications,  contents,  apologies,  ini 
trodu(5lions,  prefaces,  mottos,  duplicates  of  parts,  duplicates il 
feftions,  and  ftrange  intermixtures  of  the  Roman  and  Arab:* 
method  of  notation.  I 

We  here  take  occafion  to  admonifli  authors  to  be  more  g* 
nera!  and  clear  in  the  divifion  of  their  works,  and  not  to  puz* 
and  confound  their  readers,  either  with  volumes  divided  nJ 
parts,  or  parts  into  volumes.  The  compartments  in  which 
affort  their  own  notioi^s  are  familiar  to  themfelves,  but  not* 
ways  to  be  fo  eafily  diftinguiflied  by  others.  I 

We  are  obliged  to  our  author  for  the  obfervations  he  has  col. 
lecfc  J,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  late  John  Hunter,  on  ft 
method  of  recovering  drowned  perfons.  But  we  are  aftonifteolc 
the.exccfTive  praife  he  beftows  on  I>r.  Hawes,  who  has  notdiffti 
vered  any  principle, or  any  ftep  in  the  procefs  that  has  been  ioufti 
in  jonie  injiancety  to  reftorc  fufpended  animation;  and  wboy^ 
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^  other  merit,  in  the  cafe  in  queftion,  than  that  of  running 
bout  from  one  opulent  or  great  man,  or  woman,  to  another,  and 
rying>  ‘  Fy !  let  us  provide  blankets,  bellows,  and  tobacco*/ 
well  might  we  impute  the  merit  of  legiflative  wiidom  and 
uftice  to  the  hangman,  who  is  inftrumeotal  in  putting  a  man  to 
ath,  as  the  merit  of  reftoring  a  drowned  perfoii  to  life,  to 
r.  Hawes.  The  whole  of  this  bufinefs,.of  the  Royal  Hu* 
ane  Society,  which  might  be  mauaged  by  the  diftribution 
f  a  few  printed  diredlions  among  the  veftiies,  and  at  the 
hurch  doors  of  the  different  parifhes,  is  an  unneceffary  wafte 
f  charity,  and  feems  indeed  to  be  a  plan  calculated  chiefly  for 
mblazoning  the  fame  of  Dr.  Hawes  f.  On  this  fubjedt  we 
sftr  the  reader  to  our  obfervations  on  ‘  The  Tranfadlions  .of  the 
OVAL  Humane  Society^*  in  the  Englifli  Review  for  March  1795. 


“Art.  VII.  yf  Treatife  on  Nervous  Difeafes\  in  which  are  intro-^ 
ducid  Jofne  Obfervations  on  the  Structure  and  Function  of  the 
Nervous  Syjlem and  fuch  an  Invejiigation  of  the  Symptoms  and 
I  Caufes  of  theje  Difeajes  as  may  lead  to  a  rational  and  fuccdsful 
Method  ' of  Cure.  By  Sayer  Walker.  M.  D.  of  the  Koval 


Method  ' of  Cure.  By  Sayer  Walker^  M.  D.  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyftcians^  London  ;  Phyfuian  in  Ordinary  to  the  City 
of  London  Lying-in  Hofpitai\  and  one  of  the  Phyftcians  to  the 
City>  Difpenfary.  pp.  224.  8vo.  5s.  b9ards.  Murray  and 
Highley.  London,  1796.  .  ' 

N  the  firft,  chapter  are  the  different  opinions  of  authors  on  the 
nervous  fyftem  ;  which  only  exhibit  a  variety  of  contradiftory 
ITerticms ;  and  the  caufes  of  the  nwvous  influence  is  left  in  its 
fual  obfeurity.  ■  ^ 

In  the  fecond  chapter  the  fymptoms  of  nervous  difeafes  cor- 
fpond  with  thofe  already  known,  with  their  imitation  of  almoll: 
very  other  difeafe,  &c.  - 

In  the  third  chapter,  perfons  of  great  fenfibility  and  debility, 
ith-a  delicate  form  of  body,  are  moft  liable  to  nervous  dif- 
fes;  and  the  rich  and  luxurious  are  equally  attacked,  &c. 
Chapter  the  fourth  exhibits  fome  medical  miftakes  in  nervous 
iforders  j  and  their  termination  in  other  fatal  difeafes. 


•  A  room  for  the  reception  of  drowned  perfons  has,  indeed,  been 
uUt  near  the  Serpentine  River,  which  llrikcs  the  eye  of  the  great 
oodnefs  of  the  Humane  Society  :  but  fo  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
fcnfible  objedl  of  their  inllitution,  that,  in  the  late  intenfe  froft>  when 
^  perfons  in  fkaiting  loft  their  lives,  it  was  found  that  the  neceflary 
pparatus  for  reftoring  animation  had  not  been  provided.  A  horfe- 
^aler,  that  lives  fomewhere  on  the  Edgware  road,  near  Portmau 
‘^oare,  refufed  to  ride  to  St.  'f'hom^s’s  Hofpital,  for  fuch  apparatus, 
ItHough  he  was  earneftly  entreated  by  fome  gentlemen,  and  even  pro¬ 
ved  money,  if  he  would  do  fo.— The  inhuman  monftcr  fa  d,  if  a 
No.viras  drowned,  what  . was  that  to  him  ?  ’ 
t  Graduated  at  Aberdeen.  In 
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In  the  fifth  chapter  the  caufts  are  confidcrcd  moft  diffic^ultof 
invcftigation ;  but  they  arc  attempted  by  experience  and  analogy^ 
&c.  in  which  the  afFe£lions  of  body  and  mind  are  introduced,  &c. 

In  the  fixth  chapter  the  method  of  cure  is  Exhibited ;  which 
requires  a  total  change  of  habit,  according  to  conftitution. 
Bleeding  is  recommended  in  floridity  and  fulnefs,  and  cathartics, 
;  in  pallor  and  leannefs,  the  reverfe  of  thofe  methods. 

Tonics  and  bitters,  &c.  Emetics  objefted  to — calomel,; 
few  grains;  and  rhubarb,  or  fcammony,  recommended— then 
^  bitters  and  bark— ferrum  vitriolatum,  rubigo  ferri,  vinum  fcrri, 
&C.  are  recommended;  with  Spa  water,  aromatics— aloetics 
and  ol.  vicini,  in  coftivenefs  that  is  habitual — filmulants  inter, 
pidity,  better  than  tonics.  As  to  fymptoms,  they  are  alleviated 
in  the  ufual  modes  to  be  found  in  moft  modern  authors.  The 
mind  is  to  be  attended  to,  &c. 
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Upon  the  whole,  this  work  is  well  written,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  remedies  to  different  conftitutions  is  rational ;  but 
we  find  little  originality  either  in  the  refledlions  or  remedies. 
Indeed,  the  fubjeft  has  already  undergone  fo  many  examinations, 
by.  Whytt,  Rowley,  and  others ;  and  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  produce  permanent  cures  in  nervous  complaints  have  ap- 
'  pcared,  that  every  human  effort  feems  almoft  exhaufted.  In  fliort, 
the  beft  remedies  often  fail,  through  the  verfatility  of  the  unfor. 
tunate  patients. 
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’Art.  VIII.  Tbf  Hijiory  of  the  Inoculation  of  the  Small-Pox  in 
Great  Britain ;  comprehending  a  Review  of  all  the  Publicritm 
on  the  Subjelf:  with  an  experimental  Inquiry  into  the  relativt 
Advantages  of  every  Meafure  which  has  been  deemed  necejfarj  In 
the  Procefs'^  of  Inoculation.  By  William  JVoodville^  M*  D, 
Phyfician  to  the  Small- Pox  and  Inoculation  Hojpitals.  pp.  387. 
8vo.  7s.  boards.  Phillips,  George  Yard,  Lombard- Street.| 
London,  1796. 

CONTENTS. 

¥  NTRODUCTIO  N.  Concerning  the  Origin  and  Anti* 
^  quity  of  the  Small-pox. 

Sect.  IL  Of  the  Pradlice  of  Inoculation  in  various  Coun-| 
-•tries  before  it  became  a  profeffional  Art  in  Great  Britain. 

.  Sect.  III.  Of  the  Introdu<ftion  of  Inoculation  into  regular 
Praftice  in  this  Country,  and  in  America;  with  the  Circum- 
ftances  attending  its  Progrefs  here  during  the  Years  1721 
. 172a. 

•  Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Progrefs  and  Pra£Hce  of  Inoculation  fre 
tbe  Year  1722  until  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Inoculation 
pital  in  London  in  J746«  ^  - 
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SscT.  y .  Of  the  Eftabllihinent  of  the  Inoculation  Hofpital 
in  London^  -and  of  the  Introdudion  of  Inoculation  into  various 
Plwes.on  the  Continentt 

. .  Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Progrefs  and  Prai^ce  of  Inoculation  in 
Britain,  from  the  Year  1753  till  1768. 

This  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Woodville^s  is  a  very  Curious 
and  ufeful  Inveftigation  of  the  rmall.^pox,  and  its  treatment. 
Every  country,  and  every  writer  on  the  fubje<^,  is  introduced 
in  a  methodical  manner!  Anecdotes  are  abundant }  and  we  moft 
obferve,  the  whole  work  merits  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
Ihculty  of  medicine,  but  of  every  curious  philofophical  invefti> 
gator.  The  great  opportunities  the  learned  author  has  had  of 
actual  practice  in  the  'department  of  inoculation,  has  given  him 
a  fuperlative  knowledge  of  the  fubjed  ;  and  the  work  here  pro¬ 
duced  does  his  talents  great  honour,  as  an  hiftorian,  writer^  and 
colleger.  We  (hajl  wait  with  anxious  expe(fIa(ion  for  the  fe- 
cond-  volume,  when  we  (hall,  with  pleafure,  deliver  our  fenti- 
ments,  and,  we  ho^,  approbation,  by  a  more  extenSve  confl« 
deration  of  the  whole. 


AST.,  IX.  New  Travels  into  the  interior  Parts  of  Africa.,  by.  the 
^^AVay^ef  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Tears  1783,  84,  and  85. 
Trarijlated  from  the  French  of  Le  Vaillant,  lUuJlrated  with  a 
Map,  delineating  the  Route  of  his  prefent.  and  former  Travels^ 
and' with  Twenty-two  other  Copper-plates.  In  Three  Volumes* 
pp,  1139.  8vo.  il.  xj.  boards. .  Robinfons.  London,  1796. 

.  •  «  I  *  t 

XXTE  have  had  many  occafions,  and  ftill,  happily,  have  oc- 
i  calipn,  from  time  to  time,  to  add  our  voice  to  the  general 
approbation  of  books  of  travels  and  voyages  ;  the  moft  amufing, 
as, well  as  inftrudiive,  fpecies  of  compofition— the  moll  amufing, 
becaufe  they  prefent  a  varying  pi£lure  of  external  nature  and 
moral  fituation :  the  moft  inftru6live,  becaufe  they  record  a 
great  variety  of  natural  appearances  and  properties  of  natural 
bodies,! independent  .of  all  theory;  but  which,  by  fuggefting 
hypothetical  theories,  excite  and  point  the  way  to  inveftigation. 
a: Of  the  former  part  of  M.  le  Vaillant's  Travels  we  have  given 
an  account  in  our  Number  for  1790,  to  which  we  now  refer 
our  readers  for  feveral  particulars  that  it. Is  ufeful  to  know  before- 
bandf  and  to  bear  in  mind,  during^  a  perufal  of  this  plealing 
^aoifci^iEor  the  fake  of  thofe,  however,,  who  may  not  have  the 
16th  volume  of  our  Journal  at  hand,  we  (hall  here  repeat,  that 
Mftlc  Vaillant,  though 'defeended  of  French  parents,  was  born  in 
couhery  aboQndmg.in  curipus  productions  .of*.evcry 
£NG. REV.  VOL.  XXVIII.  D£Cs  1 P  p  1  -H  .'kind. 
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kind,  as  has  lately  been  illuftrated  in  lb  able  and  pleafing  a  man^ 
ner  by  Captain  Stedman,  and  was  educated  under  the  care  of  en« 
lightened  parents,  who  were  remarkably  fond  of  natural  hiftory. 
M.  Vaillant  thus  acquired  an  early  tafle  for  that  amufing  ftudy.  I 
Having  accompanied  his  parents  to  Europe  in  1763,  after  fpend. 
ingfome  time  in  Holland,  he  repaired  to  France,  where  he  had  I 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  fome  of  the  richeft  cabinets  of  the  I 
world ;  and  it  was  at  Paris  that  he  firft  formed  a  defign  of  pe.  I 
netrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which  he  juftly  con-  I 
lidered  as  a  new  field  for  the  naturalift.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  I 
quitted  that  capital  on  the  17th  of  July,  1780,  and,  returning  to  I 
Holland,  formed  an  intimate  friendftiip  with  M.  Zemminick,  I 
treafurer  to  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  whofe  purfuits  were  I 
congenial  with  his  own ;  and  by  that  gentleman’s  afiiftance  he  I 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  permlflion  to  take  a  paflage  to  the  I 
Cape  in  one  of  the  Company’s  Ihips.  He  fet  out  on  his  firft  I 
tour  December  1781.  He  had  fcarcely  returned  (as  we  are  in-  I 
formed  in  the  prefent  publication),  ‘  when  his  thoughts  already  I 

•  turned  upon  another  excurfion.  Sixteen  months,  inceflantly  I 
^  occupied  in  travelling  and  hunting,  had  neither  cooled  his  zeal,  I 
^  nor  accomplilhed  his  wilhes.  The  palfion  (he  goes  on)  of  I 

*  increafing  my  knowledge  I 

-  ^  In  natural  biftory  became  every  day  more  imperious^  and  feemed  I 
to  acquire  ftrength  from  the  multitude  of  objedts  i  had  colIcAed.  My  I 
fatigues  were  no  fooner  at  an  end»  than  the  remembrance  of  them  I 
ended  alfo.  Finding  myfelf  in  the  midft  of  a  town,  and  about  to  I 
engage  in  the  goflip  of  a  fociety  for  which  I  was  by  no  means! 
form^,  I  could  not  help  calling  behind  me  a  longing  look.  1 1 
plunged,  in  idea,  into  thofe  romantic  retreats,  thofe  majeilic  foreits, ! 
of  vmich  1  had  taken  poiTeinon  without  difficulty,  and  could  leave! 
without  proteftors.  This  ftrangc  mixture  of  feeling  and  riiifan-! 
thropy,  the  ordinary  guide  of  the  aftions  of  my  life,  abated  the  plea  ! 
furc  of  feeing  again  friends  who  were  fo  dear  to  me;  or,  in  otbw! 
words,  the  Cape  was  not  the  place  in  which  it  would  have  been  moH! 
pleafant  to  me  to  have  enjoyed  their  company.  From  this  ebb  and! 
flow  of  pleafure  and  uneannefs  refulted  a  fentiment  no  lefs  fingular;! 
1  mean,  a  total  indifTerehce  as  to  the  difeoveries  I  had  made,  and! 
with  which  it  was  my  purpofe  to  enrich  the  fined  and  mod  extenfivel* 
of  all  the  fciences.  The  fight  and  developement  of  the  curious  ob*l ! 
jeAs  1  had  brought  back  with  me  to  the  Cape  afforded  me  but  littlel^ 
of  heart-felt  delight.  The  dramatic  intered  was  paiTed.  Thusiciil^ 
with  the  mod  charming  concert,  which  often,  when  the  effeft  is 
duced,  leaves  a  void  in  the  foul,  and  the  compofer  is  coldly  employed!- 
in  patting  together  the  different  parts  of  his  mufic.’  - 1^ 

In  an  introduction  he  tells  us,  that,  during  his  abfence'in 
firft  expedition,  the  Cape  bad  experienced  many  revolutionsjl*^ 
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being  now  garrifoned  by  French  as  well  as  Dutch  troops,  and 
threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Englifli.  He  dcfcribes  the  ftatc 
of  focicty  and  military  preparations  for  defence : 

*  The  time  I  fpent  at  the  Cape  was  not  loft  to  my  ftudies  and  pur- 
fuits,  \  had  not  only  been  able,  with  a  part  of  what  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  my  journey,  to  form  an  intereiling  colledtion ;  bat 
fcarcely  a  day  elapfed  without  my  rambling  into  the  country  to  pro- 

I /.nr#*  other  articles  by  which  to  enlarge  it.  Nothing  came  amifs  to 
beetles.  Hies,  butterflies,  chryfalides.  nefti,  eggs,  (juadrupeds^ 
birds  of  all  kinds,  had  their  value  ;  and  all  ferved  either  to  fill 
i  place  in  my  cabinet,  or  as  objefts  of  ftudy.  At  the  houfe  of 
rs,  too,  there  was  a  kind  of  menagerie,  to  which  I  frequently  re¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  make  obfervations,  and  fometimes  experiments. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  menagerie,  added  to  what  my  two  jour- 
had  enabled  me  to  obferve,  that  I  fucceeded  in  obtaining  a 
wledge  of  the  food,  propenfitie.s  habits,  and  duration  of  lifo^ 
-e  or  lels  protrafted,  of  certain  animals.  Some  of  thefe  obferva- 
ts,  which  are  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  naturalifts,  1  (hall 
li(h  hereafter.  At  prefent,  1  mean  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  fingle 
eriment,  which,  not  falling  in  with  the  thread  of  my  narration, 
lid  be^confidered  as  foreign  to  it,  and  confequently  can  here  only 
inferted  with  propriety. 

1  had  often  remarked  that  fpiders  fpread  their  webs  in  certain 
t3ry  and  clofe  places,  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  dies,  and 
n  for  gnats,  to  penetrate ;  and  I  concluded  that,  as  thefe  animals 
ft  long  remain  without  food,  they  were  capable  of  enduring  con- 
xable  abftinei^e  and  hunger. 

,  To  be  aflurea  of  this  circumftance,  I  took  a  large  garden  fpider, 
ich  I  enclofed. under  a  giafs  bell,  well  faftened  round  the  bottom 
h  cement ;  and  in  this  fituation  I  left  it  for  ten  months  together, 
twithftanding  this  deprivation  of  food,  it  appeared,  during  the 
ble  period,  equally,  vigorous  and  alert ;  and  1  remarked  no  other 
oration  than  that  its  belly,  which  at  the  time  of  its  imprlfonmenc 
s  the  die  of  a  nut,  decreafed  infenfibly,  till  at  laft  it  was  fcarcely 
{er  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 

1  then  put  under  the  bell  another  fpider.  of  the  fame  kind*  At 
I  they  kept  at^diftance  from  each  ocher,  and  remained  rootioo- 
i;  .but  prefcnily  the  meagre  one,  prefled  by  hunger,  approached 
I  attacked  the  ftranger.  It  returned  feveral  times  to  the  charge; 
1  in  thefe  different  conflifts  its  enemy,  being  deprived  of  almoft  all 
clqws,  it  carried  them  away,  and  retired  to  its  former  fituation  to 
p^r  them.  The  meagre  one  iifelf  bad  alfo  loft  three  of  its  claws, 
Iwblch  it  equally  fed ;  and  I  perceived  that  its  plumpnefs  was  in 
he  meafure  rellored  by  this  repaft.  At  length,  the  new  comer,  de¬ 
lved  of  all  its  means  of  defence,  fell  the  next  day  a  facrifice.  It 
u  fpeedily  devoured ;  and  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours  the  old  in¬ 
stant  of  the  bell  became  as  round  as  it  bad  been  at  the  firll  moment 
its  confinement* 
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•  Other  animals  can  by  no  means  endure  the  fame  degree  of  hun* 

gcr.  An  abftincnce  of  a  few" days  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  them  ;  and 
the  term  will  be  fliorter  or  longer,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  j 

food.  Among  birds,  for  example,  the  granivorous  generally  die  in  | 

the  fpacc  of  from  forty-eight  to  fixty  hours,  while  the  entomophagi, 
thofe  who  feed  on  infefts,  will  hold  out  for  a  (hort  period  longer. 

^  But  thofe  which  can  lead  bear  abftinence  are  fuch  as  live  on 
fruit ;  a  property  that  is  owing,  probably,  to  their  ftomach,  which, 
digefting  more  fpeedily,  has  more  frequent  need  of  aliment.  This 
quick  digcllion,  however,  is  attended  with  one  advantage,  which  is, 
that,  reduced  to  an  equal  degree  of  inanition  by  abftincnce,  the  ani¬ 
mal,  if  aflifted,  will  recover  and  refume  its  ftrength  fooner  than 
others.  With  the  granivorous  fpecies  this  is  not  the  cafe.  Debili¬ 
tated  to  a  certain  point,  if  nothing  but  the  feeds  on  which  they  ufually 
feed  be  given  them,  they  can  never  be  reftored ;  their  ftomach  hav¬ 
ing  loft,  in  part,  its  power  of  digeftion.  The  carnivorous,  on  the 
contrary,  retain  their  digeftion  to  the  laft  moment :  and  hence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that^  receiving  the  kind  of  food  which  is  fuited  to  them,  an  in- 
ftant  only  is  necefiary  to  their  recovery. 

•  A  little  refleflion  will  enable  us  clearly  to  perceive  the  caufe  of 
this  difference.  Flefh,  from  its  affinity  to  the  fubftance  of  the  animal, 
becomes  fpeedily  incorporated  with  it ;  and,  as  its  juices  are  highly 
nutritive,  the  affiftance  it  gives  is  almoft  inftantaneous.  With  feeds 
the  cafe  is  the  reverfe  :  to  be  digefted,  they  muft  remain  fome  time 
in  the  ftomach,  where  they  require  to  be  previoufly  foftened  and  tii- 
turkted.  This  operation  Is  tedious^  and  fuppofes,  befides;  a  vital 
aQion  in  the  gullet ;  a  motion  and  force  which  fading  deftroys. 

*  *  What  I  have  advanced  upon  this  fubjeft  is  not^only  fupported  by 
plaulible  reafons,  but  alfo  is  the  refult  of  experime^  I 

•  I  took  two  fparrows  of  the  fame  age,  and  in  equally  good  con-  I 
dition,  and  reduced  them,  by  the  want  of  nouriihment,  to  fuch  a  ■ 
flate  of  weaknefs,  that  neither  of  them  was  able  to  take  what  was  B 
offered  him.  I  then  forced  down  the  throat  of  one  fome  bruifed  B 
feeds,  and  of  the  other  a  little  minced  flefh.  In  a  few  minutes  the  B 
latter  was  quite  well ;  while  the  former,  two  hours  after,  died.  B 

•  Confidering,  however,  granivorous  birds  w'ith  attention,  it  B 

might  be  faid,  that  feed,  though  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  their  I 
food,  is  to  thefe  animals  a  food  at  the  fame  time  that  is  infufficient,  B 
and  too  little  nutritive,  fince  they  add  thereto  fruit,  flefh,  infefls,  B 
and,  in  a  word,  whatever  nutritive  fubftance  they  meet  with.  The  I 
carnivorous,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  they  live  on  flefh  or  on  in-  f 
fe^ls,  arc  uniform  in  their  food.  One  kind  is  fufficient  for  them;  and  I 
they  have  no  rccourfe  to  feeds.  I 

•  Of  all  the  feathered  race,  the  fpccies  moft  fubjedt  to  hunger,  and  I 

to  the  frequent  want  of  food,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  pifei*  I 
vorous,  or  fuch  as  feed  on  fifh.  Nature  has  accordingly  given  them  B 
large  gullets  or  pouches,  in  which  they  accumulate,  for  future  want,  I , 
a  larger  ftorc  of  provifion.  I 

•  Wkh  regard  to  birds  of  prey,  they  can  endure  hunger  for  a  veryl  • 
confidcrable  period*  1  have  made  on  this  fubjedl  various  experiments, |  i 
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but  fliall  content  royfclf  with  relating  a  fingle  faft,  which  is  truly  afto- 
nilhing»  and  feems  to  prove  fomeihing  more  than  the  mere  capacity 
of  enduring  abilinence. 

*  I  had  a  vulture  of  the  fpecics  called  at  the  Cdpc  chaJfefUnto 

(dong-hunter) «  which  I  wanted  to  kill,  in  order  to  fluff  it.  The 
animal  appearing  too  fat  for  the  purpofe,  I  obliged  it  to  fail.  Upon 
vifiting  it,  I  every  day  expefied  to  find  it  dead,  or  reduced  at  leafl  to 
extreme  weaknefs ;  but  it  always  appeared  in  the  fame  flate  of  health 
and  vigour.  At  length,  after  eleven  days  of  entire  faft,  feeing  it 
ftill  alive,  my  patience  was  exhaufled,  and,  as  I  had  other  cares 
to  engage  my  attention,  I  put  an  end  to  its  exiflence.  In  preparing 
it  for  prefervation,  I  perceived  that  it  could  have  lived  a  much  longer 
time ;  for,  notwithflanding  its  abflinence,  it  flill  lb  abounded  mth 
fat,  that  I  was  obliged  to  extrafl  it  before  I  could  fucceed  in  my 
operation.  i  *  '  " 

*  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  quadrupeds.  Such  as  live 
on  fle(h  will  endure  hunger  much  longer  than  others ;  a  facl  fo  well 
known  and  attefted,  that  I  may  fpare  myfelf  the  trouble  of  prov* 
ing  it. 

Ji.5»The  human  fpecies  alfo  furniflies  a  very  flriking  inftance  of  the 
fame  truth  in  ihofe  nations  which  more  or  Icfs  feed  upon  flefh.  'Th'^ 
Hottentot,  whofe  nourifhment  is  milk  and  roots,  or  dried  locufls,  can 
by  no  means  endure  the  fatigue  and  hunger  which  other  Hottentots 
can  who  live  by  the  chace,  and  who,  often  obliged  to  pafs  feveral 
days  without  eating,  will  fuffer  no  inconvenience  from^  the  circum- 
fiance.  I  have  even  remarked,  that  this  kind  of  aliment,  whatever 
prgudicea  may  exift  to  the  contrary,  every  thing  elfe  being  equal, 
contributes  to  render  the  individual  flronger  than  any  other.  Of  all 
the  races  of  men  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted,  the  larged'  and 
xndft  robuft,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  planters  at  the  Caps ;  and  I 
know  of  none  that  are  fo  addided  to  animal  food.  I  myfelf,  who, 
by  the  nature  of  my  journies,  was  obliged  for  feveral  years  to  live 
folely  on  fleOi,  mull  acknowledge,  that  f  never  enjoyed  a  more  uni¬ 
form  or  better  flate  of  health  than  at  that  period.  I  al(b  never  fo 
much  abftained  from  ftrong  liquors ;  whereas,  if  the  Englifli,  who 
eat  more  animal  food  than  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  can  make 
upon  it  two  meals  a  day,  it  is  becaufe  they  drink,  in  the  interval, 
tC2,',punch,  and  other  beverages  of  the  fame  tendency,  which  acce¬ 
lerate  its  digeflion. 

Befides  the  experiments  I  profecuted  as  to  the  power,  more  or 
lets  ex  ten  five,  that  certain  animals  have^of  fubfilling  without  Food, 
I  Engaged  in  others  as  to  the  impaffioility,  fo  to  exprefs  myfelf,  of 
certain  kinds  of  infefts ;  an  impaffibility  by  means  of  which  beings, 
the  term  of  whofe  exigence  is  fix  months,. or  even  lefs,  appear  to 
have -received  from  nature  the  gift  of  being  indeftrudibic  through 
^thc  medium  of  thofe  fenfations  commonly  called  painful,  which  arc 
Ordinarily  deftrudive  of  every  thing  that  has  life. 

I  look  a  large  red-winged  locufl  of  the  Cape,  opened  its  belly, 
•od,i  pulling  out  its  intcftincs,  filled  the  cavity  with  cotton  ;  and  in 
that  flate  1  fixed  it  to  the  bottom  of  a  box  with  a  pin,  which  parted 
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through  its  thorax.  It  remained  there  for  five  months;  and>". at  the 
end  of  this  period,  it  (till  moved  both  its  legs  and  its  antennas. 

<  I  transfixed  other  locuib  in  the  fame  manner,  without,  however, 
opening  their  bellies,  as  in  the  former  cafe;  and,  to  try  if  1  could 
ftifle  them,  1  put  into  the  box  in  which  they  were  enclofed  camphor 
and  fpitit  of  turpentine,  and  they  lived  there,  notwithfianding,  fe. 
vcral  days. 

*  If  you  tear  a  leg  from  a  fly,’  fays  the  philofophical  author  of 
Etudes  de  la  feature,  *  it  moves  about  as  if  it  had  fuflained  no  lofs. 
^  When  deprived  of  fo  confiderable  a  member,  it  neither  faints  nor 

*  is  convulfcd  ;  emits  no  cry,  nor  (hews  anv  fymptom  of  pain.  Chil. 
^  dren  of  a  cruel  difpofltion  amufe  themieives  with  thrufling  long 

*  draws  into  the  anus  of  thefe  infedls;  and,  thus  impaled,  tncy  fly 
^  into  the  air,  or  walk  and  perform  their  ufual  movements,  without 
<  feeming  to  be  in  the  lead  affeded  by  it.  Reaumur,  one  day,  cut 
^  off  the  flefhy  and  mufcular  horn  of  a  large  caterpillar,  which  con- 

*  tinned  to  feed  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it.’ 

*  I  have  fometimes  attempted  to  drown,  in  fpirlt  of  wine,  certain 
kinds  of  infeds.  The  mod  robud  carnivorous  kind  would  have  l}een 
ilifled  by  it  in  lefs  than  iwc  minutes ;  where:is  thefe  infeds  were  often 
alive  after  an  immerfion  of  twenty- four  hours.  It  is  well  known  that 
Dt.  Franklin  recovered  flies  which  he  found  in  ibme  bottles  of  wine 
that  had  been  fent  to  him  from  Madeira,  and  which  he  had  kept  in 
his  cellar  for  upwards  of  fix  months.’ 


The  genius  or  charader  of  the  work  before  us  will  be  per- 
fedly  underftood  from  this  extrad.  M.  Vaillant  is  not  a  mi« 
neralogift,  nor  chemift,  nor  botanift,  but  a  zoologid :  and  the 
interefting  field  of  zoology  he  traverfes  with  great  ardour  and 
perfeverance,  and  ’  with  great  fuccefs.  The  perfons,  habits, 
manners,  charader,  and  circumftances,  of  various  tribes  of  ra¬ 
vages,  for  whom  our  author  feems  to  have  a  prediledion  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  civihfed  and  refined  fociety,  fill  up  his  back- ground; 
fo  that  thefe  volumes  exhibit  a  very  engaging  and  charming  pic¬ 
ture  of  human,  and  of  all  that  portion  of  animated  nature,  that 
falls  within  the  fphere  of  his  excurfion  and  obfervation. 

Thefe  volumes  will,  no  doubt,  derive  additional  intereft  in 
the  eyes  of  Britifh  fubjedts,  from  the  prefent  order  of  political 
affairs  in  the  Ibuthcrn  promontory  of  Africa.  If  this  (hould  be 
retained,  after  a  pacification,  by  the  Englifli,  fo  inviting  a  field 
for  colonifation  was  never  prefented  to  the  inhabitants  oi^this 
country— fo  fertile  a  foil,  fo  falubrious  a  climate,  fo  wide  a 
range  and  choice  of  land  for  fettlement,  and  fo  unparalleled  a 
geographical  fituation  for  commerce,  would  doubtlefs  draw  thou- 
lands  of  adventurers  from  this  iiland ;  in  which  there  are  few 
who  do  not,  now,  feel  their  quarters  (Iraitened  by  monopolii^* 
tion  of  farms,  and  by  an  accumulation  of  taxes.  But,  In  this 
evenly  government  might,  perhaps,  interfere  for  the  preventicii 
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Art.  X.  yf  Narrative  of  the  extraordinary  Adventures^  and 
,, [Sufferings  by  Shipwreck  and  Imprifonmenty  of  Donald  Camp^ 

I  t  beUy  Efq.  of  Bareback  \  with  the  ftngular  Humours  of  his  Tartar 
Guidcy  Haffan  Artaz.  Comprijing  the  Occurrences  of  Four 
clears  and  Five  Daysyin  an  overland  Journey  to  India.  Faith*- 
fully  abJiraHed  from  Captain  Campbells  Letters  to  his  Son. 
pp.  276.  izmo.  3s.  6d.  Vernor  and  Hood.  London,  1796* 

^HIS  is  a  judicious  abridgment,  and  new  modification,  of 
Mr.  Campbell’s  book,  in  quarto,  of  which  we  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Englifh  Review  for  March  1795.  ‘To  give  fucb 
‘  readers,  whofe  *  curiofity  may  exceed  their  power  to  gratify  it 
‘  to  any  large  extent,  an  opportunity  of  perufing  a  work  replete 
1  with  moft  extraordinary  incidents,  the  prefent  abftradl  has 
‘  been  made ;  and  the  fubftance  of  the  fixty-three  letters,  dU 
‘  vefted  of  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  and  thrown  into  the  more  fami- 
rliaFjform  of  continuous  narrative.  Captain  Campbell’s  re- 
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of  emigration :  and  the  £aft  India  Company  would  take  the 
alarm  on  the  fcore  of  commerce :  fo  that  we  might  fee  a  rer 
newal  of  the  ufual  ftruggle  between  partial  interejis  and  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  nature.  Sut,  at  any  rate,  the  polTeffion  of  the 
Cape,  however  it  might  be  locked  up,  or  attempted  to  be  locked 
up,  would  intereft  us  all,  in  a  very  high  degree,  in  that  charming 
corner  of  the  world. 

It  is  very  common,  indeed  almoft  general,  with  travellers,  to 
bring  their  own  dear  perfons  too  much  forward  on  the  canvas  ; 
Aeir  virtues,  their  purfuits,  their  interefts,  their  feelings,  and, 
in  a  word,  every  little  circumftahee  relating  to  themfelves.  To 
this  propenfity  M.  le  Vaillant  is  addi(3ed  even  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree.  We  do  not  expe6l  that  a  traveller,  efpecially  a 
Frenchman,  fhould  obferve  all  the  dignified  referve,  on  the  fub- 
jciS:  of  felf,  of  a  Julius  Caefar.  Nor,  indeed,  would  we  wi(h 
to  be  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  ftrangers  to  the  incidents  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  our  travelling  guides ;  yet  we  muft  confefs,  that,  in 
anecdotes  refpefting  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  monkey  KeeSy  and 
feme  others  of  his  companions,  he  fometimes  appears  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  too  digreffive.  M.  le  Vaillant  pays  ftri£l  regard  to  matter 
of  and  takes  frequent  opportunities  of  corre^ing  the  mif- 
takes  and  exaggerations  of  former  travellers. 
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*  marks  on  his  tour  from  London  to  Aleppo,  through  Flan- 
^  ders,  Sec.  have  been  materially  abridged,  as  wanting  that  no- 

*  velty  and  variety  which  pervade  the  fubfequent  parts  of  his  vo- 

*  lume.  Some  of  the  Captain^s  moral  reflexions,  too  (having 

*  a  peculiar  application  to  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  his 
^  letters  were  addrefled),  though  judicious  and  ufeful  as  didadlic 
‘  precepts  to  a  youth,  have  been,  cither  wholly  omitted  in  this 

*  little  volume,  or  merely  epitomifed,  as  lefs  interefting  to  the 
^  general  reader.  Pafl/ages  alfo  of  a  local  nature,  and  others  re- 

*  ferring  to  family  circumftances,  were  confidered  as  unneceflary 
‘  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  and  accordingly  paflTed  over/ 


'This  amufing  little  volume  is  one  of  many  inftances  in  which 
a  wellrConduXed  abridgment  is  better  than  the  original  from 
which  it  was  taken. 


■i  . 
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Art.  XI.  The  Correfpondence  between  a  Traveller  and  a  Mi* 
nijier  of  State^  in  O^ober  and  November  1792;  preceded  k)  | 
Remarks  upon  the  'Origin  and  the  final  Objedl  of  the  prefint 
War,  as  well  as  upon  the  political  Pofition  of  Europe  in  O^oher 
1796.  Tranflated  from  the  original  French,  and  accompanied 
with  a  Preface.  By  N.  William  Wraxall,  Efq.  pp.  81.  8vQi 
2S.  Dcbrctt,  London,  1796. 

great  objeX  of  this  publication  is,  to  fhew,  that  the 
French  republic  ought,  in  juftice  to  itfelf,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  to  fund,  and  pay  the  annual  inteiell  of  their  public 
xlcbts ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  they  ought  to  be  proferibed, 
oppofed,  attacked,  and,  by  all  means,  reduced  to  an  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  nations.  For  the  enlightened  and  enlarged  mind 
of  our  author  confiders  all  the  nations  of  t^urope  as  c6-ftates  of 
one  great  republic,  divided,  indeed,  by  many  particularities, 
but  more  eiTentially  united  by  the  important  fympathies  and  affi^ 
nities  of  cuftonris,  manners,  arts,  fciences,  religion,  com¬ 
merce,  and  a  language  almoft  univerfal.  .The  wealth  of  one 
country,  in  this  commercial  commonwealth,  and  confequently 
its  public  credit,  he  juftly  confiders  as  the  wealth  of  another; 
as*  a  great  and  general  bank,  on  which  drafts  are  continually 
mad^,'  in  various*  places  and  manners*  But,  as  commerce  and 
ihe  maintenance  of  credit  are  the  grand  fource  and  fecurity  ot 
fo,  in  the  prefen(  age,  property  is  the  great  prop  and 
cement  of  political  fpciety.  ‘  Let  us  always  hold  ip  mind  the 
principles  which,  combined  with  our  alFeXions,  lend  civil 
^^’fociefy  its  form.  Thcfc  principles  are,  the  necc^ty  of  cob 
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•  le^ling  the  produ£lions  of  the  earth  for  the  fubfiftencc  of  great' 

‘  maffes  of  men ;  and  the  confequent  neceflity  of  refpeiting  prb- 

♦  perty  as  the  medium  of  that  fubfiftence.  Let  us  apply  thefe 
[  ‘  two  great  foufees  of  adlion  for  the  reftoration  of  civil  liberty 
f  ‘  in  France.  Let  France  be  led  to  refpedt  her  own  property, 

>  and  the  property  of  her  neighbours :  in  one  word,  let  her 

*  feel  the  advantage  of  working  to  fund  her  debts.  Thca  ^ 

‘  the  French  citizen,  wearied  like  his  friend  Candide,  will  ^ 
^  finifli,  in  his  beft  of  ail  political  worlds,  by  cultivating  hit 
^  gar/ien.^  ^ 

■  This  plan  would  be  beft  for  France ;  and  it  feems,  indeed, 
to  be  ncccflary  for  the  fecurity  and  profperity  of  all  Europe.  It 
was  the  ajjignats  that  fubverted  the  monarchy,  and  formed  (wc 
do  not  (ay,  eftablifhed)  the  republic.  If  the  multitude  of  oihct ,» 
nations  arc  permitted  to  create,  for  a  while,  fuch  ftiflitious  mo^/ 
ney,  and  then  to  refufe  funding  it,  they  may  not  only,  by  fuch 
a£lsof  violeiKe,  deftroy  the  exifting  powers,  but  ftart  in  com¬ 
mercial  competition  with  their  neighbours,  labouring  under  ac¬ 
cumulated  taxesj  with  mighty  advantage. 

Let  us  give  operative  force,*  fays  our  author  in  another 
pfecc,  ^  to  the  great  fecret  for  governing  mankind ;  namely,  the 
‘love  of  property, ,  inftigated  by  the  neceflity  of  purchaljng 
‘  fubfiftence ;  and  civil  order  will  refume  its  power.  7"he  rulers 
‘  of 'the  French  republic  have  to  combat' the  moft  formidable  of 
‘opponents;  either  the  public  debt,  or  the  vengeance' of  the 
‘  people.* 

We  wi(h  that  this  prediflion  may  be  fulfilled.  But  we  re- 
colleft  that  the  paper  dollars  of  America  died  away  without  any 
Konvulfion. 

I  The- independent  powers,  according  to  our  author,  ought  to 
Be  agreed  in  maintaining  the  following  principles : 

I  *  That  the  aflual  conteft  between  France  and  the  combined  courts, 
Begun  with  different  views,  has  entirely  changed  its  afped :  that  it 
■threatens,  in  its  confequences,  the,  repofe  of  all  Europe,  the  ruin  of 
and  the  deftruftion  of  property.  That,  without  the  univerfal 
.p^otedion  of  property,  no  ftate  can  be  certain  of  providing  for  the 
Bubfiftence  of  its  fubjeds,  nor  of  maintaining  the  fecurity  of  its  civil 
Bhlcr,.  ^That  no  (late  polTeffes  the  right  of  interfering,  dircdly,  or* 
‘Bridiredly',  by  its  ads,  or  the  difeourfes  and  writings  of  its  fubjefls, 
Bilh  a  view  to  introduce  changes  in  other  governments  already  efla- 
iW'ffied  ftinQioned  by  the  general  conjint  and  able  to  fulfil  their  duties, 
'jphat^h  attempt  of  this  nature  is,  in  its  effeds,  a  rr/w#again(l  the 
ifcpofe',  and  confequently  againft  the  property  of  nations;  and,  as  fuch, 

1  thcfcught  io  be  repelled.  That  every  government,  changed  by  its  cu 
clvilP^^ni,  but  which  evinces  itfclf  to  be  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  duties 
coU^'^'^rdfi  its  own  fubjcAs,  as  well  as  towards  iho(i  of  its  dvilUed 
*  co-ellatesj 
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co-eft ates»  is  then  eftfeCtively  in  a  ftate  of  war  agalnft  the  general  ia« 
terell  of  the  republic  of  nations.  That*  in  order  to  af&ft  a  nation  Iq 
this  predicament,  to  refume  the  order  of  its  government,  and  to  par< 
ticipate  in  the  proteftion  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  republic  of 
nations  will  employ  the  force  neceflary  for  fuccouring  the  nation  dif. 
organifed,  by  punifhing  its  political  feducers.  And  that,  in  cafe  the 
reformers  of  anyilate  (hould  (hew  themfclves  incapable  of  realizing  j 
their  reform  relative*  to  the  public  debt  of  their  country  and  to  the 
rights  of  nations,  thofe  reformers  (hould  be  abandoned  to  the  veo< 
geance  of  their  fellow>citizens  whom  they  have  deceived,  and  d^ 
prived  of  all  afylum  among  other  nations* 

*  Every  nation,  or  independent  ftate  of  Europe,  which  refufesiti 
confent  to  thefe  principles,  is  but  too  far  advanced  in  its  revolutionarj 
frenzy,  or  has  defigns  inimical  to  the  general  liberty.  -The  Frencl 
nation  ought  to  be  herfelf  the  firft  to  fubfcribe  to  that  declaration,  if 
wifdom,  or  the  love  of  property,  retain  any  influence  over  her.  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  and  Spain,  have  only  to  equip  a  naval  force  for  the 
protedion  of  Italy  and  of  trade.  The  powers  upon  the  Rhine  have 
only  10  remain  firm  at  their  pofts.* 

Here  the  tranflator  juftly  obfcrves,  in  a  note,  that  *  cventi 
*  have  fhewn,  that  fuch  a  plan  would  have  done  more  againi 
^  the  revolution  than  the  fucceilive  invafions  of  France.* 


The  authenticity  of  thefe  letters  is  eftablifhed  by  the  authority 
erf  Mr.  VVraxall,  whofe  admiration  of  the  principles  they  con¬ 
tain,  though  carried  to  the  verge  of  enthufiafm,  is  not  unjuft 
They  were  written  by  a  gentleman  on  his  travels,  at  T uri 
and  at  the  time  fpecified  in  the  title-page.  Though  the  coui 
of  affairs  has  proved  the  ufual  fragility  of  confederations,  th 
maxipas  and  the  expedients  recommended  by  this  profound  phi 
lofopher,  and  philanthropic  monitor,  are  dill  worthy  of  tb 
moft  ferious  attention ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  prefent  crins  of  ne 
gociation,  particularly  feafonable.  He  appears  to  have  draw 
his  maxims  from  the  adtual  affairs  of  nations,  as  well  as  from  hif 
tory  and  the  philofophy  of  human  nature.  And,  as  he  em 
braces,  in  his  comprehenfive  and  wife  plans,  the  interefts  of  a!| 
nations,  he  will  be  liftened  to,  we  hope,  by  all  nations  and  par 
ties.  As  his  genius  rifes  far  above  the  ufual  pitch  of  diplomatlji 
we  cannot  help  fuggeding  the  idea,  that  this  gentleman  migi 
be  conjoined,  or  in  fome  capacity  employed,  at  the  prefent  ne 
and  portentous  juncture,  with  great  probability  of  advantage,  i 
a  pacification  with  powers  that  affe^  to  laugh  at  the  fubditutl 
of  ricolljifions  in  place  of  nafons  and  in*  all  things  to  folio 
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jtot  the  trammels  of  cuftom,  but  the  dictates  of  philofophy. 
This  hint,  we  hope,  will  be  fuggefted  by  fomc  of  our  readers^ 
in  foinr  quarter,  where  it  may  not  be  loft*  ‘ 


^RT.  XII.  Obfervations  on  Mr.  Beljhani  s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign- 
of  George  the  Third.  By  Major  John  Scott,  pp.  126.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Owen.  London,  1796. 

I^R.  Belfliam,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third,  is  very  injurious  to  the  charafter  of  Mr.  Haftings. 
Kever  was  there  an  inftance  of  the  egregious  madnefs  of  x 
fcaco-erhes  ferihendi^  than  when  a  pretender  to  hiftory  carried 
■own  the  thread  of  his  narrative  to  the  moft  recent  traces  of 
|ranfa6tfons  and  events,  and,  even  anticipating  the  courfe  of 
■dual  events,  fpoke,  in  the  paft  tenfe,  of  future  things.  Be* 
lore  the  tiial  of  Mr.  Haftings,  fo  wide  in  its  range,  fo  long  in 
Its  duration,  fo  keen  and  (harp  in  the  fpirit  that  animated  it,  was 
Ibnduded, *  Mr.  Beifham  indulged  himfelf,  on  the  gfound'^^of 
palignani  hearfay,  in  Life  and  odious  ftritftures  on  the  condiid 
ftfthe  accufed  party.  Subfequcmiy  to  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Haf- 
■ngs,  Mr.  BcKham  publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  his  Memoirs, 
piajor  Scott  rad  entertained  fanguine  hopes,  that  he  would  him- 
Kf  have  corretfted  the  errors  in  his  firft  edition.  He  has  been 
■ifappointed.  The  Major,  therefore,  agreeably  to  a  promife  he 
■id  made,  ‘  corredts,  in  the  prefent  publication,  the  errors  of 
■  Mr.  Beifham  and  proves  that  this'wrirer  has  not  only  molt 
■rdfsiy  calumniated  hh  countrymen,  but  that  he  has  endeavoured 
m  caft  a  ftigma  upon  Great  Britain,  which,  upon  a  cool  and 
wp^iffiohate  examination,  (he  will  not  be  found  to  deferve.’" 
Bajor  Scott  performs  his  ta(k  moft  completely;  and  even  by  a 
Bundancy  of  unneceffary  arguments  and  obfervations.  Even 
Bow,  on  a  retrofpedt  of  Mr.  Haftings's  trial,  and  all  the  ru-‘ 
■ours  and  controverfies  to  which  that  famous  proceeding  gave 
■rth,  it  appears  afti'ni(hing,  and  to  pofterity  it  will  fcarcely  ap-‘ 
credible,  that  fo  much  malignant  miiVeprcfentation  (hould 
^■ve  been  ir. vented,  where  fo  great  and  fo  good  a  man  was  the 
■bjcdl  ;  rhuch  left,  that  it  fhould  have  been  indulged  fo  long^ 
^by  fo  many  parties,  and  fomented.  Yet  the  prefent  times' 
we  not  worfe  than  the  paft  I'hc  profecutions  carried  on,  at 
wl  periods,  againft  illuftrious  and  meritorious  charafters,  appear," 
^  the  eyes  of  fucceeding  ages,  to  be  matter  of  aftonifhment  as 


Say  not,  iays  Solomon,  that  the  paft  times  were  better  than  the 
ftnt ;  for  thou  doll  not  inquire  wifely  concerning  this. 

well 
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well  as  regret.  The  caufes,  progrefs,  and  iflue,  of  fuch  unju} 
proceedings  are  feen  as  one  whole ;  as  one  black  and  portentous 
cloud.  The  prefent  age,  furrounded  and  involved  in  the  va. 
pours  and  exhalations  of  which  fuch  clouds  are  compofed;  con. 
iider  them  only  as  fogs  or  mifts ;  the  watery  particles,  onfc 
near  a  view,  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  lucid  interftices  oi 
atmofpheric  air  interpofed  between  them.  Bufinefs,  amurement, 
a  thoufand  avocations,  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  fpe£lator; 
while  the  fufFerer  remains  on  the  rack  of  fufpcncc.  Poftcrity 
views  the  whole  chain  of  torment,  and  wonders  that  it  was  not 
broken,  and  fooner  broken.  The  injuftice  and  effrontery  d 
Mr.  BeiPiam,  and  his  total  difregard  to  truth,  in  fo  many  in. 
fiances,  excite  the  deepeft  indignation :  , 

•  Mr.  Belfham,  in  his  third  volume,  affirms,  that,  at  the  ftormo! 
Anampore,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  four  hundred  beautiful  womei 
periihed  in  the  general  maflfacre.  ^ 

‘  This  audacious  falfehood  was  firft  inferred  in  the  New  Annual 
Regiiler  for  1784;  but  the  editors  fairly  and  honourably  declared, ia 
a  fubfequent  volume,  that  they  had  been  impofed  upon.  Mr.  Ef 
pefly  diiiantly  alluded  to  this  (lory  in  parliament  in  1790,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  an  apology  for  his  miftake.  General  Macleod,  wh 
commanded  the  army  on  the  Malabar  coaft  when  the  event  was  fu^ 
pofed  to  have  happened,  related  the  circumftance  in  parliament. 
falfehood,  by  his  account,  originated  from  a  letter  written  by  t 
officer  to  a  perfon  at  Bombay,  very  fond  of  the  marvellous,  in  ori 
to  impofe  upon  his  credulity.  That  perfon,  in  his  next  letter  to  Er^ 
gland,  mentioned  the  fuppofed  circumftance  to  his  correfpondent ;  i 
appeared  in  print;  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Bombay  tranfmittei 
.  to  the  Court  of  Direfiors  the  fulleft  contradiflion  of  this  calumur 
Their  letter  was  read  at  an  India  court,  and  printed.  It  was  afte^ 
wards  printed  by.  order  ot  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  refeue  ib 
army  which  General  iVJacIeod  had  commanded  from  the  foul  impus 
lion  which  had  been  caft  upon  it.  The  contradifiion  appeared  1 
every  nevvfpaper  in  London,  and  in  the  parliamentary  debates; 
Mr.  BelQiam,  from  an  eagernefs  to  infert  every  thing  in  his  hillor 
which  can  bring  difgrace  upon  his  country,  or  from  a  carelefTnefs 
worthy  an  hiftorlan,.  choofes  to  take  the  fafl  as  originally  ftated  i 
1784,  but  pays  no  attention  to  the  complete  refutation  of  it,  thoug 
his  Memoirs  were  publiftied  fo  late  as  the  year  1793.* 

Mr.  Scott  clearly  (hews  that  Mr.  Belfham,  in  detailing  ^ 
events  of  Mr.  Haftings’s  adminiftration,  is  not  accurate  in 
fingle  inflance  of  any  importance.  Mr.  Francis,  the  inveterai 
and  gangrened  rival  and  perfecutor  of  Mr.  Haftings,  who  is  ^ 
rather,  we  hope,  after  the  noon-day  tide  of  light  that, has  bet 
poured  in  upon  the  fubje£t — Mr.  Francis,  who  the  beroi 
Mr.  Burke,  and  thofe  who  adopted  his  violence,'  ix  the  hero 
Mr.  Belfham.  His  authority,  upon  all  India  queftions,  app^^ 


felled 

du&o 
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to  be  dccifive  with  Mr.  Beljham.  *  In  fpeakine  of  the  Begums, 

^  be  copies,  verbatim,  the  charges  of  Mr.  Bu^e,  and  a  part  of 
V  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  though  both  have  been  fully  dif- 
m  proved,  even  by  evidence  adduced  by  thofe  gentlemen.* — But 
Whoever  has  any  inclination  to  trace  the  prejudices  and  miftate- 
lents  of  Mr.  BeKham,  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  Obfervations 
ow  under  review;  in  which  Major  Scott,  according  to  his 
fual  dexterity  in  managing  the  argumtnium  ad  hominem^  deals 
[mart  blows  all  around  him,  to  many  other  perfons,  befides  'the 
jNHAPPY  Historian,  whom  he  has  attacked  with  juft  fevc-. 
ity;  a  feverity  that  will  make  the  deeper  impreilion  that, 
hareas  Mr.  BeKham,  in  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Haftings,  gives 
ly  to  the  language  of  prejudice,  paffion,  and  almoft  of  frenzy. 
If,  Scott,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  not  backward  to  make 
e  of  terms  the  moft  appofite  to  his  fubjeft,  is,  in  his  ftyle  and 
inner,  cool  and  guarded,  and  allows  Mr.  Belfham  the  praife 
if  difeernment  and  ingenioufnefs,  though  not  of  ingenuity.-— 
\nd  now,  as  we  have  joined  Major  Scott  in  cenfuring  Mr. 
eKham,  fo  we  cxpedl  to  be  joined  by  Mr.  Belfham  in  finding 
dt  with  Major  Scott. 

As  Mr.  BeKham  has  been  guilty  of  injuftice  to  Mr.  HaC* 
[ings,  through  prejudice,  fo  Major  Scott  has,  in  the  publica- 
before  us,  and  perhaps  in  fome  others,  defeended  to  con« 
roverfy  and  minute  details,  unneceflary,  and  unworthy  of,  bis 
aufe,  through  the  anxiety  of  great  attachment.  But  let  us  firft 
ear  his  apology : 

*  It  is  impoflible/  fays  he,  *  that,  in  the  prefent  age,  any  man  of 
)mmon  candour  will  give  credit  to  Mr.  Belmam ;  but  with  pofterity 
*6  cafe  may  be  very  different.  He  has,  with  wonderful  ingenuity^ 
lifrcprefehted  a  great  variety  of  important  tranfaftiohs.  He  will 
lot  hereafter  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  perfonal  enmity  to  an  indi- 
idaal,'  and,  being  born  an  Englifhman,  he  will  not  be  fufpedled  of 
aving  had  a  wifh  to  degrade  and  to  difgracc  his  country.  I  own. 
lerefore,  that  1  feel  an  anxiety  to  furnifli  fome  future  hiilorian  with 
'4terials,  that  may  induce  him  not  to  adopt  Mr.  BeKham  as  an  au« 

)rity,  until  he  has  examined  into  the  truth  or  falfchood  of  his  affer- 
)ns ;  and  if  fuch  an  effed  (hould  be  produced  by  the  following  (beets, 
ly  pu^pofe  will  be  completely  anfwered. 

*  The  editors  of  the  New  Annual  Regifter  have  been  pleafed,  in 
icir  laft  volume,  to  fpeak  of  my  Remarks  in  the  following  terms : 
IJ.The  Remarks  on  thofe  paffages  in  Mr.  BeKham*s  Memoirs  which 
relate  to  the  Britifh  government  in  India,  confills  of  /even  and  *1;/- 
ruient  'JlriBures  on  that  gentleman’s  account  of  the  politics  of  the 
Ead,  and  the  adminillration  of  Mr.  Haftings.  Mr.  BeKham  may 
have  been  deceived^  in  fome  points,  by  the  documents  on  which  he 
relied;  and  the  propriety  of  his  deciding peremptorily  on  the  con- 
duAbf  Mr,  Haftings,  while  his  trial  was  pending,  may  be  di/putid: 

.at-  ^  bttt 
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*  but  this  writer  has  brought  forward  n§  eviJenci  to  (hew  that  the  ii. 

*  dignant  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  opprelfions  pradtifedoi 

*  the  inhabitaDts  of  Indodan  is  entirdy  unfounded.^ 


Major  Scott  is  an  unobje6rionabie  witnefs  in  the  caufe  ii 
^queftion.  He  had  the  very  beft  means  of  information,  andbi$ 
character  as  a  man,  and  a  gentleman,  was  unimpeached,  aid 
unimpeachable.  It  was  therefore  equally  needlefs,  and  belon 
bis  dignity,  to  enter  into  any  remonftration  with  Mr.  BeKham, 
who  had,  in  the  firft  place,  (hewn  himfelf  fo  wretched  a  critic  in 
hiftorical  evidence,  as  to  found  bis  decifions  on  the  miferable 
raiUs  of  parliamentary  orators,  and  the  anonymous  pamphlets  o( 
(difappointed  men  ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  had  obft inately  perfifted^ 
after  the  fulleft  conviilion,  in  the  repetition  of  injurious,  if  not 
voluntary  and  malicious  errors.  It  was  equally  unworthy  of 
Maj  or  Scott,  to  enter  into  any  remonftration  with  the  anonyJ 
mous  fabricators  of  a  bookfelleds  BjtgiJier^  for  whom  alfo  Bdf 
(barn’s  Memoirs  are  publifhed,  prone,  according  to  the  miferable 
phrafcology  in  ufe  among  fuch  writers,  to  take  the  tone  their  em* 
pjoyer  wifhes  to  reign  in  the  work  in  which  they  are  employedAp 
and^who  have  nothing  better  to  fay  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Betlai 
lham,  than  that  it  was  incumbent  on  Major  Scott  to  prove  ane^ 

Sative  \  to  prove  that  Mr*  BeKham’s  account  is  entirely  unjounid 
4r»  Scott,  however,  undertakes  this  hard  and  iniquitous 
and  fets  forth  many  inftances  in  which  it  is  utterly  impoftiblefor 
Mr.  BeKham  to  elude  the  charge  of  grofs  and  wilful  mifrepreJ 
(entation,  otherwife  than^by  a  confeftion,  that  he  has  been  unpar- 
donably  negligent  in  the  feledion  of  his  materials.  This  is  fo  fai 
good,  as  it  muft  be  grateful  to  every  candid  mind  to  fee  obloqi 
more  and  more  confounded.  Yet  ftill,  in  this  work,  our  auth 
has,  by  his  condefeending  to  enter  into  difputation,  done  gre 
hcuiour  to  Mr.  Beliham,  little  to  himfelf,  and  ftill  lefs  to  m 
dignified  character  that  forms  the  fubjeiSI  of  the  difpute*  Whil 
the  iftiie  of  the  long-protradled  trial  was  uncertain,  there  was 
for  the  vigilant  ai&duity  of  Major  Scott,  in  repelling  the  moi^ 
obfoure  and  impotent  attacks,  a  ready  excufe.  Unanfwered  ac^ 
cufations,  though  falfe,  might  produce,  imperceptibly,  a  hoftil^ 
bias  in  the  minds  even  of  the  auguft  tribunal  by  which  Mr 
Mailings  was  to  be  judged  ;  and  it  was  of  no  little  importance 
to  a  man  of  fenfibility,  to  whom  the  fympathy  or  antipathy  of  hil 
feHow-men  was  not  an  obje£l  of  indifference,  to  enjoy 
lhare  of  the  public  countenance,  before  the  termination  of  2 
trial,  if  trial  it  m^^ht  be  called,  that  Teemed  not  unlikely  tob( 
prolonged  beyond  the  period  of  his  mortal  life.  By  the  ifloc  d 
that  trial,  the  name  of  Mailings  is  configned,  in  the  ftate  trial? 
and  in  the  juridical  and  political  hiftory  of  his  country,  to  immoru 
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fitfnc.**  iWhy  Ihould  the  Major  fatigue  himfelf  unneceiTarily  ift 
Hciing  a  diad dog?  There  is  a  fafcination  in  print  that  feduces 
us  to  overvalue  the  importance  of  books  of  all  kinds ;  and  to  bo 
more  hurt  at  the  abufe  with  which  they  may  be  fraught  than  we 
ought  to  be.  Of  the  many  thoufands  of  books  and  pamphlets 
annually  prefented  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  not  one  in  a 
thoufand  goes  down  to  pofterity.  If  there  were  not  a  ftrong 


The  art  of  printing,  alone,  cannot,  any  more  than  that  of  writ 
ing,  confer  immortality  on  an  uninterefting  and  difcrcdited  corn¬ 


ered,  and  renewed,  their  writings,  and  cherimed  every  cfFort 
or  recovering  fuch  copies  as  wer^  loft,  or  hidden  by  various 
iccidents  from  the  fight  of  the  world :  and  thus  the  writings  of 
he  moft  towering  geniufes  enjoy  that  kind  of  immortality  which 
nture  has  beftowed  on  the  different  clafles  of  animated  beings  *; 
tn  immortality  confiding  in  reprodudlion.  The  individual  pc- 
ilhes;  the  fpecies  is  continued  from  age  to  age.  As  this  is  a 
nattey,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  little  attended  to,  if  the  doctrine 
^  not  entirely  new,  we  (hall  illuftrate  it  a  little  farther. 
Prom  the'  times  of  the  authors  above  mentioned,  and  others. 
So  the  prefent,  one  man,  or  race  of  men,  has  communicated 
Mr  ^merit  and  their  fame  to  another ;  and  thus  their  works 
^tre  been  preferved,  by  reproduftion,  like  animal  and  vegetable 
Had  an  age,  or  even  a  fliorter  period,  ever  exifted,  in 
s^ich’the  names  of  Homer,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  other  writers 


on  this  fabjeft,  the  Englifti  Review  for  May  1796,  under 
ke^artlcleof  the  Hilloiy  of  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Hallings, 

^Vkum  vendentem  Tus  ct  oderes. 
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of  celebrity,  had  been  utterly  unkno^,  their  manuferipts, 
diftinguiflied  among  .thoufaads  of  others,  muft  hav^^perilhedifl 
the  devouring  gulf  of  .time.  The  facred  fire  that  thus  pi^. 
ferves  the  beft,  while  it  confumes  the  worll  books,  or  permit$ 
them  to  be  confumed,  burns,  not  in  the  rubbifh.  of  palaces  and 
inonafteries,  but  in^thc  icmple  of  the  human  breaft.  The  Unp 
,of  one  race  of  men  kindles  that  of  another.  Manuferipts  and 
^printed  books,  without  fuch  traditionary  recommendation,  would 
remain  dead  and  filcnt  like  the  cells  in  which  they  are  depqfitei 
It  is  but  a  very  few  books  to  whofe  ftare  this  traditionary  re. 
commendation  can  fall ;  and  it  would  be  mod  injurious  to  manj 
tWfiters  of  the.prefent*  dav,  including  naany  fincere  advocates  and 
"pincgyrifts  of  Mr.  Haftings,  to  fuppofe.  that  Mr.  Belftiam’i 
Memoirs  may  be  one  of  them.  "  "  *  *  - 

.V.  ..  •  '  ■(  ■  •  \  :  I  ^  ’  4  ^  1 

'  ♦  *  *»•  - 

'  ■  Art.  XIII.'  ATreatlfe  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 

"  _■  1  lii  -Hv  ‘  hh.  ‘  1. 


^  [  Concluded from  our  lajl  Number.  ]  ,  . 

►  TM  '  ^  '/  ilJif 

/T'HE  various  and  mod  interefling  matter  of  thcjVolqmcbc' 
^  fore  us  is  arranged  under  different  heads,  in  a  very  natural 
iumiaous,  and  comprehenfive  order.  It  fets  forth  the  evils  thai 
prevail  in  this  great  city  ^  the  fources  whence  thefe  fpriiig,  morf 


^pravity,^*  the  imperfeilion  of  the’ criminal  code,  deficient 
fydeih  of  police,  and  the  means  by  which  thofe  evils^are  tobi 
^eri^dled: 

In  a  copious  iniroduftion,  he  takes  a  general  view  of  the,evilj 
fifing  "from  thole  caufes.  Chap.  I,  confiders  ,the  promin^ 
caiifes  of  the  increafe  of  crimes;  calculates  the  depredaW 
committed  on  public  and  private  property,  in  the.  metropolis,  i| 
two  millions  one.  hundred  thoufand  pounds  derling.. annually; 
and  propofes  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  publiccihoufesj 
Chap.  II.  explaina^;the  caufes  and  progrefs  of  fmall  thefts-^ 
Remedies.— Chap;  III.  the  vad  extent  of  property*  laden  and 
tiiiladen,  in  the  port  of  London,  in  the  courfe  a  ycar7*  ThI 
pillage  and  plunder  of  merchandife  and  naval  dofes  ^upon^rtl 
wharfs  and  quays,  ^  and  from  (hips  and  veffeTs  m^j 


Thames.  Remedies. — Chap.  IV.  Reflexions  on  the^CauCs  c 
the"  prevailing  Abufes,  Frauds,  Plunder,  and  Pilla 
p’lblic  arfcnals,  and  in  (hips  of  war  and  tranfporcs;  j^emedie 
.Chap.  V.  On  the  Perpetration  of  the.  more  atrocious 
of  Burglary  and  Highway-robbery.  Remedies.— rCtepu  V! 
On  the  Coinage  and  Circulation  of  Bafe  Money.  '  -Remedies'’' 
Chap.  Vll.  Forgeries.  Frauds,  :Cbeating,  Swindling,'" 
•i'".*  ,  =  .  ji-j/  Gamblifli 
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GamWinff.  Remedies.  ~  Chap.  VIII.  Receivers  of  Stolen 
Goods.  Remedies.— Chap.  IX.  Means  of  detecting  OfFenders, 
Cl)ap.  X  On  the  Profccution  of  Offenders. — Chap.  XI.  Crimes 
and  Punifhments  in  general.— Chap.  XU.*  On  Punifhments. 
Various  Improvements  fuggefted  with  regard  to  the  Mode  of 
Punifhment,  with  an  immediate  View  to  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes. — Chap.  XIII.  The  Police  of  the  Metropolis  confidered 
and  explained.  General  Reflexions  on  the  Remedies  propofed 
in  the  preceding  Chapters.— Chap.  XIV.  On  Municipal  Police. 
‘^’1  Suegeftions  for  the  Improvement  of  that  of  London  —Chap. 

a  fummary  View  of  the  various  Evils  detailed  in  this 
‘^‘^■Work. — A  general  view  of  the  different  remedies  fuggefted 
this  work,  colIeXed  and  arranged  under  eight  feparatc  heads : 
■Morals— the  Prevention  of  Crimes — Plunder  on  the  Thames— 
jBFrauds  and  Thefts,  in  public  Arfenals  and  Ships  of  War— Bafc 
|Money — Punifhments  and  Pardons — ImperfeXions  in  the  pre*^ 
Ifent  Syftera  of  Police— Evils  not  provided  for  by  the  exifting 
■Laws. — Our  author  concludes  thus : 


‘  After  travelling  over  fo  extenfive  a  field,  where  every  Ilep  u 
^ined  with  turpitude  and  depravity,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
ccatemplation  of  fuch  objeXs  will  deeply  affeX  the  mind  of  th‘t 
^dcr,  and  generate  notions  unfavourable  to  the  human  race. 

L  f.  Such  impreflions,  howeVer,  muft  be  iccoUcXed,  that  extenfive 
lithe  injuries  appear  to  be,  in  the  light  in  which  they  are  placed, 
D  order  to*  appreciate  their  true  amount,  rhey  mufl  be  meifured  by 
hejCcale  of  a  large  metropolis,  full  of  temptations.  The  depreda- 
ion  committed,  will  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  aftonifhment  when  com- 
lared  with  the.  vaft  property  that  is  conflantiy  afloat ;  and,  on  the 
rtiole,'  the  evils  are,  perhaps,  not  to  be  imputed  fo  much  to  the  in- 
reafed  or. general  depravity  of  the  human  charaXef,  as  to  the  defi- 
bacy  of  the  laws ;  in  not  advancing  progreflively  in  the  means  of 
reveotion,  in  proportion  to  the  introduXion  of  luxury,  and  the  ad- 
idonal  temptations  which  the  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  iotercourfe  of 
ommerce,  occafion.in  every  country. 

*  Mankind  have  ever  been  the  fame  in  all  ages.  It  ought  never 
ibe^forgotten,  that  thofe  who  have  been  exhibited,  in  this  treatife# 
Mhe  moll  deformed  part  of  the  human  race,  ttuere  once  innocent^  and 
of  them,  at  leafl,  became  viXims  to  the  deficiency  which  has 
ta  (hewn  to  pervade  the  fyilem,  with  refpeX  to  the  prevencioa  of 


fill’ 


iRn«: 
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'  *  Charity,  then,  claims  a  tear  of  pity  for  their  forlorn  condition  1 
d  the  fame  principle  of  benevolence  muft  create  a  delire,  wherever 
«  remedies  fuggefted  in  this  work  ftrike  the  mind  as  being  praXir 
^d  proper,  to  promote  their  early  adoption  ;  that  while  tho(e 
^  are  innocent,  but  ready  to'rufh  into  the  fame  golf  of  mifery  and 
are  arrefted  im  their  progrefs,  and  faved  to  the  community, 
depraved,  who^e  already  completely  abandoned  to  crimi- 
t*c?aEV.  TOL.  XXVIII.  Of  c.  1796.  Qj[  nality. 


an  infinite  variety  of  particulars  of  great  curiofity  and  ‘import, 
ance.  It  is  a  moft  entertaining  as  well  as  inftruftive  and  ufeful 
'  book;  It  is  a  ufefurmonitor  to  the  private  perfon  ;  to  the  ftatef. 
.  man,^  a  faithful  and  judicious  counfellor.  It  is  a  profound  and 
a^fine  obfervation  of  Lord  Bacon,^  and  that  with  which  he  in. 
Produces  his  new  engine^  for  the  improvement  of  fcience,  that 
^  nature  is  conquered  by  obedience  to  her  laws ;  and  that  the  power 
^  of  man  (the  irtterpretcr  of  nature)  is  in  proportion  to  his 
*  knowledge.*  This  is  true  of  moral  and  political,  as  wellas 
-of  natural  knowledge.  He  is  the  beft'legiflator  and  ftatefma: 
•who  knows  the  general  fprings  of  human  nature,  and  the  part 
oiilar  modifications  which  it  undergoes  by  being  placed  in  pr. 
ticular  circumftances  ;  who  is  capable  of  entering  into  laborious 
,  details,  as  well  as  mounting  up  to  general  principles of  rifioj 
^  from  efFefts  to  caufes,  and,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  generJ 
^^‘paufes,  of  producing  a  number  of  particular  effedsr^/It  is  only 
by  difFuijng  that  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  this  book  contains 
that  the  executive  government  are  to  be  informed,^  aided,  am 
J-ftrengthened,' in  bringing  forward  thofe  remedies  againfl^vice 
<and  an  impcifeft  fyftcm  of  policy,  which  become  every  day  mor 
^  jieccffary  in  this  immenfe  city,  which,  with  fo  many  incitement 
^o.evibaftions,  prefents  fo  many  ways  of  efcaping  deteAion  an 
^punifhment.  It  is‘the  head  and  the ‘heart  of  the  empire.  Bu 
'  when^  -in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  facred  feriptures,  th 
^  whole  head* is  become  fick,  and  the  heart  faint,*  thc^iextremi 
ties,  with  all  the  members,  are  affected# 

It  is  not  enough  that  wife  laws  are  enafled.*  'Prdviljon  flioul 
^  alfo'be  made  for  their  execution.  There  are  laws,*'we  undej 
ftand,  in  being,  againft  the  over-driving  of  bullocks,  and  tl 
-  over-loading  of  the  tops  of  ftage-coaches.  They  are  jn  bein^ 
on  parchment,  but  not  in  force.  Scarcely  a  week  paffes  I 


at  full  ipeed,  tottering  under  its  weight,  prelies  on  you  in  t 
jrcar.'  The  law  is  fet  at  total  defiance.  Every  perfon  is  author 
by  daw  to  feize  the  bullock-hunter;  but  who  will,  in  ft 
him?,  or  who  will  purfiie  the  over-loaded  coach^  and  take) 
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trouMo  of  ^)roying  the  tranfgrcflion,  .and  ^purfuing  the  tranf- 
greiTor?  The  excellent  magiftrate  to,  whom  the  public  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  book  before  us,  hys  a  good,  deal  of  ftrefs  on 
rewards,  ft[mulating  the  vigilance  of  oflScers  of  juftice,  beadles^ 
watchmen,  and  *  patroles.  Yet  all  thefe,  though  upwards  of 
three  .thbufand,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  are  "found  ut¬ 
terly  infuffit  lent  for  the  prevention,  or  even  the  diminution  of 
many  abufes  and  grievances,  and  particularly  the  two  juft  men¬ 
tioned.  Wherefore  we  beg. leave  to  recomfnend- to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of.  Mr.  Colquhouri,  a  plan*  of  a  very^  worthy  and  ingenious 
citizen, ‘Mr.  John  Donaldfon,  for  the  eftablifliment  of  a,  ge¬ 
neral  and  conftant  watch  .by  day  as  well  as  by  night:  apian 
which,  we  are  informed,  has  been  adopted  with  very  Calutary 
effeft  in  Dublin;  and.  which  appears: to  us  to  , be  extremely 
plaufible.  Mr.  Donaldfon  has  written  feveral  pamphlets •  con¬ 
taining,  this  and  other  projeds.  They  are  publiftied  by  Cadcll 
ahd  Davis. 


■  /XI  V .  y/  Plan  for  the  Payment  of  the  National  Debtj  and 

\^\othe^Redu6iion  of  Taxes  Two  Millions  per  Annum.  By\JVi(liam 
^/pp.  35.-  4tOk  3s.  6d.  Seeley.  ^London,  175(6.  ' 

I^R^^Wood,  in  a  .preface,  apologetical,  fays,  {  among  other 
‘  I  cannot  but  be  ferious  when  l  Uiok  abroad  ioto 

when  r  mix 


I^^^wprld,  and  witnefs  thediftreftes  of  the  poor 

p.^blic  companies,  and  fee.thofe  party  tdiflTenfioas  whichi tod 
inimfally  prevail ;  and,  as  a  fincere  friend  to  the  government 
indjaws  of  my  country,  I  cannot  but  be  ferious  when  I  hear 
niilutudes,  whofe  difaffediqn  originates  in  the  accumulated 
oad  of  taxes,  arraigning  both.’ — This  defeription  is  tooge- 
rftlly^applicable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country,  and  is  cer- 
nty  ^  fatisfadory  excufe  for  the  moft  ferious  ftrain.  Mr.  Wood 
;e8  It  for  granted,  that  the  difeharge  of  the  national  debt  ia  a 
lifablb^'^objed :  although  it  has  been  contefted,  firft,  that  a 
[tonal  debt  is  neceflary  to  our  profperity;  fecondly,  that  .the 
jcks  are  very  convenient  for  monied  people,  who  are  waiting 
•  ^opportunities  to  difpofe  of  their  property  j  thirdly,  that  the 
tipnardebt  is  no  evil,  as  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and  ar- 
m  Ice^  pace  with  the  advance  of  taxes  and  provifions.  Hav- 
j;(u^iently  obviated  thefe  objedions  (.which  are,  in  truth,  not 
>rtjiy^bf  a  ferious  refutation),  he  cornes  to  propofe  his  plan : 

f  Tbe.  mode  of  payment  I  wi(b  to  recommend  is  that  by-inflal- 


/  • 
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Firft,  50  millions  in  22  years. 

Second,  100  millions  in  24  ycais,  v*  ‘ 

Third,  3oo']nillion8  in  30  years ; 

without  any  new  tax  or  impofition  whatever ;  and  even  without  alfiil4 
ance  from  that  fcheme  already  mentioned,  yet,  in  conjundion  with 
it,  much  fooner ;  fay  by  the 

Firll,  50  millions  in  1 2  years,  ^  ",  j 

p  ^  Second,  100  millions  in  17  y^ars,  .  *  ' 

V,  .  Third,  306  millions  in  26  years* 

'  *  ’  ^  ^  ‘  ' 
^_This  is  to  be  by  iiTuing  bills,  under  the  fapAIon  and  an- 

-thority  of  parliament,  payable  at  iuch  times  as  there  will  be  funds 
ifiifiicient  for  their  difeharge,  as  per  the  abovementioned  tables; 


LING,  which  we  muft  either  difeharge,  or  continue  to  pay  intereil 
for.  How  hard  the  latter  preffes,  we  are  mod  of  us  fenfiblc.  i  If  it  is 
to  be  paid,  1  know  of  only  two  methods  of  doing  it,  which  arc,  firil, 
by  laying  new  burdens  upon  the  people ;  and  how  fuch  arcxto  be  fup. 
ported.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  at  lead  fuch  an  addition  to  thofe 
we  already  bend  under  as  would  anfwer  any  good  purpofe  in  a  reafon* 
aUedme:  or,  fecondly,  by  appropriating,  to  that  purpofe,, feme, pan 
•of  thofe  already  impofed  upon  us,  -  - 

This,  mod  undoubtedly,  is  what  every  man  would  wilb,  pro¬ 
vided  it  could  be  done  without  bearing  hard  upon  any  particular  (le< 
feription  pf  men  ;  ^b^t,  if  feme  triding  inconveniencies  (hduld  attenJ 
the  execution  of  flich  an  extenfive  plan  5  if  fuch  immenfe  good,  a 
VUI  ftattffally  fefult  from  the  mcalurc,  fhould  octafion  a'liltle'^eii 
bnly,  it  rnight  be  fupported  without  impatience  ;  for  if  the  propenj 
"of  the'‘ftbckholder  Ihould  thereby  be  diminidied  in  value,*  let  hinw^ 
that  whatever  mode  of  payment  may  be  devifed,  be  muft, con 


tribute  his  quota  in  feme  (hapeor  other;  and  let  him  likewife  calc 
hxc§  how  much.df^the  produce  of  his  property,  in  and|;oMt  of  t 
funds,  he  pays  to  government,  in  taxes  of  various  kinds^  jn^the  me; 

time.* 


an  imnaediatcy  or  near  facrifice  of  a  part,  to  a  lingering^  ] 
ing,  and  etern^  ^tax  "on  the  whole.  ^Something  very  Tiki 
J|4r«Wood,prop^es,has,in  fa£l,been  done  by  government, 
slTuingof  exchequer  billsi  without  inconveniencc?^Sf  corti 
and  with  much  advantage.  His  fcheme  is  undoubtedly  \ 
of  i^did  and  ferious  sLttegtioQ.  ^ 


.  Thoughts  on  a  Peace  %oSth  France, 
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Art.  XV  •  Thoughts  on  a  Peace  with  France  j  with  feme  Obfer-^ 
vations  on  Mr.  Barkers  Two  Letters  onPropofali  for  Peace  with 
like  Regicide  Dire^ory.  pp.  48.  ,  8vo-  ,^Debrett...  London, 

;  179^*  *  • 

vd  L  ,  .4  r?r*  T* 

Mr.  Burke  has  advanced,  that  ‘  neither  the  time  chofen,  nor 
‘  the  manner  of  foliciting  a  negociatlon,  have 'been  pro- 
i  perly  confidered,  even,^  fays  he,  ‘  though  I  bad  allowed  (I 
<  hardly  (hall  allow),  that  with  the  horde  of  regicides  we  could, 
<  by  any  feledlion  of  time,  or  ufe  of  means,  obtain  any  thiog  dc« 
*  ferving  of  the  name  of  peace.*— ^  But  how  long,*  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  \  he  would  perfevere  in  the  war,  for  the  contingency  bf 
‘  fuch  a  change  in  the  government  as  would  reconcile  himPto^a 
‘  negociation,  or  what  change  muft  produce  to  give,  in"  his 
^.opinion,  validity  and  fan£fion  to  fuch  a  meafure,  he  does  not 
‘  attempt  to  determine.  The 'war  is  to  be  carried  on  till  the 
vt^exifting  government  of  one  or  both  countries  is  fundamentally 
^'changed.* — Our  author,  having  (hewn  the  abfurdity  bf  Mr, 
Burke*s.obje6fions  to  a  negociation  for  a  peace  with  the  confti- 
ttited  authorities  of  France,  on  any  terms,  examines  the  propo- 
fitionj  *^'Whether  the  time  chofen,  and  the  manner  of  foliciting 
^  a^egociation,  have  been  improperly  confidered.*— And,,  hav¬ 
ing  teviewed  the  events  of  the  war,  the  nature  of  our  alliances, 
the  fituation  of  the  country,  its  probable  rclburces,  and  the  ge- 
Wal  fa)fe  and  wiflies  of  the  nation,  as  far  as  they  can ‘be  col- 
'iqSfcedtOUt  of  .parliament,  on  the  fubje^l  of  peace  and  war,  he 


Xbw  is  little,  if  aught,  of  novelty  in  this  pamphlet.  But  it 
Vrntten  with  temper,  candour,  and  judgment.  The=ftyle  of 
»ritK:ai  pamphlet  is  of  very  little  confequence.  In  this"  We 
St'with  not  a  Jittle  of  fuch  cant  phrafes  as  Dr.  Swift  ridicules 
h^.Cfitical  eflay,  ‘  the  imputation  which  attaches  on  them*— 
tremblingly  alive*~^^  confummation ’’devoutly  to  be  wUHed 

^  ‘  ;t'  uu. » 

‘  I;-  ;  i/*"  '  '.  .-*4  -  v  bii/i 
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Art*  XVI.  Short  Aaount  of  the  ConduSl  of  Madame  de_  Genlh^ 
fmct  the  Revolution,  To  ^ich  is  fuhjolned^-  a  Letter  to  M.  de 
ChartreSy  and  the  Shepherds  of  the  Pyreneesy  a  Ftagment. 

'  Tranjlated  from  the  French,  fp.  17:^.  Verhojf  and 

Hood.  London,  1796. 

s. 

.  .  Aixvertisement  by  the  Authoress. 

•''T  H  AVE  deliver^  this  my  little  work  to  the  printer  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1796.  It  has  been  written  thefe  four  months, 
and  fince  then  examined  by  three  different  perfons ;  but  the  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  thus  long  delayed,  as  I  wifhed  to  have  it  print^  ttndcr 
niy  Own  eye,  in-my  retreat,  and  carefully  correfted,  1  •  have,’,  how-' 
ever,  been  difappointed  in  the^prefl'es  1  expeded;  and  of'*courfe 
obliged  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  getting  it  printed  in  that  manner. 
I  lay  no  claim  to  the  title  of  authorefi,  on  account  of  this  work  ;jl 
copfefait  was  flanderous  calumny  which  compelled  me  to  take  up  my 
pen  in  order  to  refute  it.  1  have  written  rather  with  pleafantry  'than 
felf-love:  befides,  in  an  apology  for  my  condud,  an  eafy^and  un- 
affeded  flylc  feemed  to  me  to  be  defirable.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  it  fliould  be  corredly  printed,  that  no  errors  may  creep  in,  fo*  as, 
in  any  degree,  to  difguife  the  accurate  manner  in  which  I  hare  re- 
liced  fads.  I  flatter  my felf,  that  thofe  who  regard  impartiality;  vfln- 
cerhy,*  and* truth;  will  £nd  my  pamphlet  to  be  inflruding;  and  their 
approba^on^ill  fully  recompence  me  for  the  injuftice  1  have  expe¬ 
rienced  from  malevolence  and  party-fpirit.’  , 
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An  liijlorical  EJfay^ 


Art.  XVII.  An  Hijlorical  EJfay  on  the  Ambition  and  Conquejli 
of  France^y  with  fame  Remarks  on  the  French  Revolution.  Con^ 
tainingy  i .  A  Sketch  of  general  H'tjlory  previous  to  the  French 
Revolution.  2.  Remarks  on  the  French  Revolution^  from  1789 
to  I79i«  3.  Abridgment  of  the  Hijlory  ofthe  Revolutiony  from 

1791  to  1796.  8 VO.  6s.  Debrett.  London,  1796. 

This  verbofe  title-page, "like  a  fcare-croWy  feems  placed  at 
front  of  the  work  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  keep  readers 
at  a^diftance.  This,  at  leaft,  is  not  good  policy  in  authorfliip ; 
cfpecially  in*  thefe  times,'  when  readers  are  fo  rare,  and’fo  eafily 
rcpulfed.  ^The  French  Rivolutiony  fince  become 

ft^e  from  vulgar  ufe  and  inceflant  repetition,  occurs  not  Icfs 
than  four  feveral  times  in  nearly  as  many  lines.  Thefe  impro¬ 
prieties  are  glaring  enough  to  catch  every  eye,,  and  muft  be 
pfFenfive  to  every  reader  of  tafte  and  fimplicity.  And  we  are 
the  rather  bound  to  notice  them  from  an  apprehenfion  they  may 
have  the  fame'  elFeft  on  the  minds  of  others  that  they  had  on 
ours./  Conceiving  of  contents  thus  carelefsiy  announced  no^ 
very  high  opinion,  we  had  well  nigh  condemned  the  whole  as 
unworthy  of  perufal.  But,  on  dipping  into  the  book,  we  were 
happily  fdifappointed,  and  derived  confiderable  fatisfadlion  and 
information  from  a  difpaffionate  examination  of  the  author’s  ar¬ 
gument.  His  general  fcope  is  to  (hew  how  the  very  uncommon 
events  which  have  been  lately  felt  in  France/  and  extended  theif 
cfFcds  to  every  kingdom  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  may  be 
faidmore  particularly  to  afFe£l  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain. 
It^  became  us,  in  his  opinion,  to  regard  every  ftep  in  the  grand 
revolutionary  procefs  vrirh  peculiar  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion. 
He  reprobates,  in  very  decided  terms,  the,  mighty  applaufe  with 
which  the  news  of  it  was  originally  received  by  a  party  in  this 
country/  The  infliTence  of  this  circumftance  appears  to  him 
more  extenfive  and  powerful  than  is  generally  imagined.  He 


calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  various  fecret  fprings  of  the 
fuccclEve  emergencies,  to  which  the  enthufiafm  of  the  moment 
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recital  of  fads  already  known,  and  only  endeavours  to  rcafoii 
upon  them  in  favour  of  opinions  of  which  he  is  himfclf  firmly 
convinced,  but  which  he  thinks  are  not  generally  underftood,  or 
fufficiently  explained.  ^  ^  ^ 


deyF An  111  T^trie  des  Livres  d*ordre  de  ces  deux 

^Armies.  Far  U  CiUyen  David^  temoin  de  plupart  de  leurs  Ex^ 
pleits^  pp.  260.  i  8vo.  De  BofFe.  .  - 


hiftory  is  dedicated,  with  perfed  propriety,  to  the 
^  officers  of  thofe  two  armies.  Though  they  were  themfclvcs 
the  adors,  in  the  heroic  exploits  here  recorded,  David  hopes  that 
they  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  them  brought  together^  an3 
preiorved  in  one  volume.  Thus,  too,  he  rightly  obferves^c^they, 
hSive  a  view  of  the  plan  which,  by  different  adions,  they  car-^^ 
ried  into  execution.  He  divides  the  campaign  into  two  parts.: 
The  firft  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  fiimmer,  front 
the  jbeginning  of  thexampaign  to  the  paffage  of  the  Meufe:  the 
otJier,.  thofe  of  the  winter,  involving  the  conqueft  of  Holland.  ’ " 
Citizen  David  is  clear  in  his  arrangement,  exad  in  his  d^tesj 
fifid  lively  and  pidurefque  both  in  his  narration  and  defcrjption. 

jc!  ,..  .“'1  ' 

-  E-‘X  J  R  A  C  T  S.  '  " 

!;  niirj  i  ,  '  •  •  *  K  j 

xI'.-ji.Mtt*  ..1  From  the  Preface.  '  V  ‘I'"'  " 

3.^' At. a  time' when, France  was  in  a  frenzy;  when  all  th#  fdries  of 
hell  were  let  loofe»  and  took  up  their  dwelling  among  us ;  when  the 
greater  part  of  our ‘fellow-citizens  feemed  to  be  wrapped^  in  that  alle¬ 
gorical  cloak  which  pefleffes  the  property  of  rendering  thofe  that  it 
invohres  mad  witU’fury^  when  fons,  poflelTed  of  devils,  made  attempts 
on  the  perfonal  liberty  of  their  parents^  hufbands  renounced  all  confi-. 
dence.  in  wives,  anid  wives  in  hufbands;  minifiers  of  ju (lice  irans-, 
formed  error,  a»d  even'Vtrtue,  into  criminality,  and  crimes  Into  vir¬ 
tue— in  fuch  times,  being  incapable  of  feigning  either  folly,  madnefs, 
or  fury,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  make  my  eft  ape.  7  o  abandon  my 
country,  never  to  return,  was  an  idea  that  filled  me  with  horror.  In 

/IMI  J _ _ _  ^  .  1  T  .  _ 


EXT  R  A  C  T  S. 

riirj  i  /  •  .  • 


fpite  of  her  madnefs,  flic  was  ftill  dear  to  me ;  and  I  was  not  without 
hopes  of  her  recovery.'^  I  therefore  took  refuge  with  the  army.^ ' 

It perhaps,  to  die  armies  that  the  French  nation,'  as  well 
as  tUs  individual,  moft  ultimately  have  rccourfe  for  protection. 

iiH  bns  jij.  lu  ^  '' 

rfosriw  ■*!  t-'  •  ^  ** 
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•lOtfJO'*  '=  -  j  f  Vr>L  ‘ii 

yi/mri  TacticsW  GeneralIPi^heoru,  ’ 

10  [>Ciofir-  -  "  -  -i  !  ).:  n-.«  iV.  ,  ,  ' 

*  The  tallies  of  General  Pichegru  are  of  a  nature  altogether  new 
and  original.  His  fyftem  confifts  wholly  in  purfuing  the  enemy  with¬ 
out  intermiffion,  in  courting  opportunities  of  engagement,  in  keeping 
his  whole  force  together,  without  dividing  it  for  the  purpofeof  carry**, 
ing  on  fiegcs,"to  reduce  only  fuch  as  are  neceflhry  in  order  to  (e^^re 
proper  pofitions,  without  ieeming  ’to  be  at  all^  concerned  about^hc 
reduftion  of  fuch  llrong  places  as  he  had  left  behind  him. 

‘  Tnis  fyllem  of  military  taftics  was  the  only  one  that  was  fuit^t)!e 
to  our  (ituation  ;  and,  farther,  it  was  the  only  fyllem  that  the 
charaHer  of  the  French.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  4roOps 
were  full  of  courage  and  bravery ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  was 
newly  levied,  and  not  fufficiently  trained  in  iieges,  for  the  purpofe  of 
undertaking  a  iicge  of  any  difficulty.  Farther  Hill:  the  French  fof- 
dier  is  too  ardent  and  inipatient  to  go  through  with  a  chain  of  ope*; 
rations  that  require  pcrfeverance.  In  the  field,  he  darts  forth  as  aa 
cagic,^and  fights  like  a  lion.  But  a  long  and  arduous  fiege  repels, 
aiKl,'ofttimes  -  ""  ’  *  •  * 


even  difeou rages  him.  Jn  order  to  have  a  military 
body  of  men,  perfeft  and  invincible,  it  would  be  necefTary  to  carry  oii^ 
fiegfs  with  Swifs  troops,  and  to  have  French  armies  of  obfcrvatiqji^ 
But  while  a  general  has  only  Frenchmen  under  his  command,^  h< 
ought  not  to  let  them  grow  reftive  by  remaining  long  in  onei  jflacei" 
bui^Cq.Jkpep  them  always  in  breath,  and  always  within  view^of  the^ 
CnflW. 

^  *  !Uj  Pichegru  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  Committee  of  PufaSie 
Salety  ;  if  he  had  not  known  the  charafter  of  the  French,  and  adopted 
an  unufual  fi  fiem  of  tactics;  be  would  have  facrificed  fifty  thoufand 
men,  at  leaft,  before  our  towns  in  Haihault.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
beaten.  And  even,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs  and  vi^Iory,  he  moll  alTuredly 
would  not  have  been  able  to  pufh  his  conquefls  even  to  the  northern 
fta,  and'^the  confines  of  Weftphalia. — The  Kinfg^ofvPruffia  was  the 
only  love, reign,  among  the  coalefced  ppwersi  who  fet^the  plans  ofi 
defiance,  and  the  only  one  that  didfih  ini'  juft  ice.  Aboat 
^kc.begmning  of  the  campaign  that  monarch  wroie  a  letter  (publilhetL 
ip  a  ^Igic  newfpaper)  to  the  following  cffedl  is  impoffibfejto 


*  j&ve  your.^  territories  from  invafion.  The  French  have  armies  al- 
‘’^'pyVljpfiBgiiig  up  one  after  another.  Be  not  deceived:  their  gc- 
purlue  a  wife  fyftem  of  uftics,  which  dilconccrts  ottrs,'^and 
better  of  them.*  1  ni-  «: 

^  ^101^  PiRsoN  and  Manners  Pichegru, 

^^f^ichegru^  formerly  profelTor  of  mathematics  at  Brienne,r  is  five 
feet  five?  inches  in  height ;  of  a  large  fize,  without  being  corpulent; 
aad^rin  a  \yord,  formed  ia  the  very  mould  of  a.warrior.  His  appear- 
aocp,4^\at  firft  fight,  fevere  and  focbiddtng  ^  but  it  foftens  in  confer- 
fatio’n/andinfpires  the greateft  degree  of  truft  and  confidence.  His 
politenefs  has  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  what  is  called  which 

r:>iTDA  I  is 
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The  following  apoftrophe  is  at  once  fo  beautiful  and  appro-, 
priate,  that  we  perfuade  ourfelves  few  concerned  in  the  im-  * 
peachment,  and  even  Mr.  Burke  himfell,  can  read  it  with 
indifference : 

*  O,  Haftings !  this  kingdom  how  had  ft  thou  befriended. 

If  thy  durable  trial  had  never  been  ended.  _  .  ,  ] 

Thou  didft  ferve  as  an  iffue  to  draw  off  the  humours,  ^ 

And  to  keep  within  compais  Burke’s  dangerous  tumours,  :? 

It  were  better,  far  better,  that  he  were  purfuing,  .  - 

To  get  rid  of  his  bile,  thy  unmerited  ruin,  .  _ _ 

Than  that  he  ftiould  wantonly  bring  on  the  nation. 

For  want  of  amufement;  perhaps  extirpation.*  /  ^ 


Art.  XX.  Tl)e  Call  of  the  Houfe  \  or^  A  new  Way  to  get  into 
Place.  In  which  the  Beauties  of  French  Cornpofition  and  Eioeu*  , 
tiOn  are  critically  difcujfed^  and  fraternally  addrejfedf  as  Mdiels  of 
^Imitation  to  the  Members  of  Oppifitton  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.' 
‘^^y  Scrihlerus  Republicanus.  is..  Owen;  London,  1796,  ^  iT 

^HE  title-page  of  this  performance,  like  many  others,  is  ij 
*  kind  of  will-o-the-wifp,  calculated  not  to  inform,  but,mif-*  , 
lead  the  reader.  We  expedted  from  it  a  buflefque  on? the  .elo¬ 
quence  ofrop'pofition,.  which,  though  much  better  than' it 
would  ftill  be  contemptible  enough  to  the  fycophants  and  W- 
mirers  of  minifters.  On  this  invidious  theme,  however,  thc].au-^  ^ 
thor 'isTulHciently  fparing.  His  only  .objedl  feems  to  be,.jthe\ 
expoiition  of  French  extravaganza  in  that  hyperbolipl  phrafer4 
ology  which  diftinguifhed  their  fpeeches  and  correfpondencc  , 
during  the  revolutionary  mania.  But  his  wit  is  fo  tame,  and 
his  farcafm  fo  gentle,  that  the  nonfenfe  in  the  text  becomes  ^ 
aftiially  lefe  ridiculous  by  the  very  ridicule  the  comment  would 
excite*  "It  were  well  for  certain  authors  to  fay  explicitly,  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  be  thought  in  jeft  or  earneft,  left  fome  dunce 
of  a  critic  take  them  by  the  wrong  handle,  and  ferve  them  as 
the  monkey  did  > the  cat,  who  fcorched  her  ^  beard  when  it  was 
meant  only  to  finge  her  tail;  ^ 


V  '  ^ 


i" 

Art. 
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work  to  be  *  printed  on  a  tine  paper,  and  elegant  type,  in  .two 
•  volumes  quarto,  price  2U  2S.  to  be  paid, when  copies  arfijder 
^  livercd  to  fubfcribcrs/— It  is  the  ultimate  object:  of  this  work. 


Walker^  Analyfts  of  Refearches^  £^r. 


Art.  XXL  Amfyjis  of  Refear cbes  into  the  Origin  and  Progrefs 
oj  Hijiortcal  Time^  Creation  to  the  Accejfion  of  C.  Cali~ 

guU :  an  Attempt  to  afeertain  the  Dates  of  the  more  notable 
Events  in  ancient  Univerfal  Hijlory  by  Ajironomhal  Calculation ; 
the  mean  ^antity  of  Generations^ proportionate  to  the  Standard 
of  Natural  Eife^  in  the  fever  al  Ages  of  the  lVorld\  AlagiJtracieSy 
Natural  Epochiy^c, ;  and  to  conne^y  by  an  accurate  Chronologyy 
^  the  TTimes^  of  the  Hebrews  with  thofe  of  the  co-exijient  Pagan 
Empires.  Jnterjperfed  with  Remarks  on  Archbijhop  VJher^s  An» 
nals  of  the  Old  and  New  Tejlament.  Subjoined  is  an  Appendixy 
tontatning  StriHures  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton* *• s  Chronology  of  ancient 
KingdomSy  and  on  Mr.  Falconer*  s  Chronological  Tablesy  from 
Solomon  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  Ro~ 
bert  Walker y  ReSlor  of  Shinghamy  Norfolk.  pp*432^8vGk 
Cadel!  and  Davies.  London,  i7q6*  *  \ 

f 

^T^HE  (aucincfs  of  Reviewers  fometimes,  pafles  over  M^orks, 
even  of  refpe£table  fize,  with  a  few  general  obferyati'pxis, 
cpmpnfed  even,  in  a  few  lines.  Some  authors  have  therefore 
adopted  the  policy  «of  copious  titles,  which  fecure,  at  leai^  an 
intinration  of  their  general  defign  and  pretenfions a  policy 
wWch  we  are  far  from  condemning ;  efpecially  as  it  fa^es^ the 
tipuble  of  drawing  up  a  brief  analylis.  Mr.  Walker’s  defign  is 
’‘concifely  fet  foith  in  his  title-page.  It  is  a  faithful  analyfis  .  of 
an  ^Apalyfis  of  Chronological  Kelearches,  that  are .  to*  form  a 


*  to^accompIiih.Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  arduous  enterprize,  fo^as  to 
make  faefed  hiftoVy  filit  with  itf:;lf,  with  the  annals  of  pagahifm, 

’ •'with^ the  natural- meafures  of  time,  with  national  aeras,  with 

*  the  courfe  of*  nature  ji\  the  generations  of  men,  and  with  clyil 
•  maglftracies.’— ‘  Chronology  can  be  carried  no  farther 'back 

*•  than  the  moft  remote  period  in  hiftorical  time — that  hrfii  poinl, 

*  which  Mofes  calls  the  ^beginning,  when  God  created  the^hea- 
vens  and  the  earth Alf  beyond  is  the  region,  of  purc^aftro- 

*  hqrnical  operations,  which  mark  imaginary  .limits  ante-i 
muhidane  duration.’ — Thus  Mr.  Walker  precVudes  all  the  eni- 

)  barraflments  which  chronologers  fometimes  feel  from  the 
’  rical  "records,  and  aftrbnomical  tables,  of  ancient  nations,^  as 
Eg;ypf,Tndia,  and  Clfina.  ‘  In  the  following  (beets,  "a  fabkA 

*  coeval  with  tiihe,  and  wide  as  the  planetary  fyftero, 

*  bited  in  miniature.’*  For  this thV  Hebrew  books^^  ^le 
^  Tnoft  ancient  and  beft  attcfted.ia  the  wodd,*We  prefiitmKf  io 

"  • ' afford*  the  moft  *  ceitaih  *  intelligence.^—  He "  niaintams  the 
^  authority 
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dutbority  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  in  oppofition  to  thti.of  the 
Greek  Septuagint  i  vindicates  the  ancient  Jews^  as  faithful 
guardians  of  divine  oracles;  and  treats  Lewis  ‘  Geddes/  who 
controverts  the. authority  of  Mofes,  with.needlcfs  repetitions  of 
his  belief)  with  a  degree  of  levity  and  ridicule  not  very,  com¬ 
patible  with  that  decorum  and  gravity  which  he  (our  author) 
fuftains,  on  moft  other  occafions,  throughout  his, work*  .Dr. 
Ulher,  he  thinks,  in  his  computations,  removes  the  genuine 
center  of  computation  four  years  higher  than  he  ought  to  have 
done;  and  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  in  his  Chronology  (which, Air. 
Walker  eftcems  as  his  laft,  his  greateft,  and  moft  fcientlfcal 
performance),  has  been  led  into  an  error  by  following  Ulher. 


Lewis  Geddes  is  certainly  very  ill,  and  moft  indecently  em¬ 
ployed,  in  loofening  the  foundations  of  the  public  faith  by  carp¬ 
ing  at  Moses  ;  and  Robert  Walker  little  better,  in  reviving 
or  keeping  alive  religious  controverfy,  which  often  produces 
’^fcepticifm,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  changes  opinion.  Why  isiha 
hot  faithful  to  his  own  maxim  ?  ‘  Revealed  religion  is  not  noye 
to  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  doubtful  difputation,'  .Pref^e, 
“p,  XX.  We  entreat  both  of  thefe  reverend  perfons  td^j^erute, 
'with  ferious  attention,  our  Charge  to  Bifhop  in^^puv 

‘l^umbcr  for  Auguft  1795;  and  to.Biftiop  Horfley^  in  that'fpr 
^Oftdber  1796.  We  cannot  pafs  by  two  obfervations^of  ~our 
reverend  author,  which  (hew,  what  indeed. is  very  frequently 
'^proved,  that  great  abfurdity  and  weaknefs,  are  fomctimei'fpiinJ 
in  cohjandi^ion  with  great  erudition,”  and  even  great  acuCendfs  of 
mind.  Mr.  Walker  augurs  well  of  the  caufe  of  Cbnftiahity 
from  two  fa£ls.  The  one  is,  that  the  Jews  in  Italy,  as  he  learns 
from  the  London  newfpapers,  have  determined,  in-order  ‘  to 
^  prevent  hindrance  of  bufinefs^  that  the  fabbath  fhall  not  be  ob- 
•  ferved  on  Saturday,  but  on  Sunday/'  This  (hews  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  their  own  religion,  riot  their*  rclpedl  for  Chrirtianity^ 
of  which  Judaifm  is  the  bads. — The  other  fadt  in  which.. ouv 
•reverend  author  rejoices,  is,  that  .great  pains*  is  tal^  in 
““England  to  adorn  the  exterior  or  material  part  ^of  the  'BIble- 
"•JA/tany  editions  of  the  Bible,  as  fpecimens  of  elaborate 
thanifm,  fuperfine  paper,  elegant  types,'  fuperb  bindirig,.,e;^- 
^  qoifitc  fculptures,  and  other  exterior  “decoration?,  folicU/aftd 
y  obtain  extenfive  and  liberal  encouragement.’  This,  we  (hp^Jd 
'Imagine,  is  nothing  more  than  an  in  fra  ace  of  that  finery 


OTpery  thatpeopl©^  with  more  moneyithan  taftc,  afFedl  in^thoi 
iveries  and  other  furniture ;  a  paflion  to  which  crafty  bool^ellers 
late  veafs  addreffed  themfelvcs  with'great  fuccefs*  .But, 
IS  Mr^WalKfr  aferifies  it  to  religious  f^ntimenr,  wc  beg  Jeave 
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to  obitprve  to  him^  thut  if  it- really  flows' froirr  rc*ligiotl^^^it9^‘noi 
thing  better  thart  -  idolatry.  Opulent  ‘  people  ^  will  ‘  hot  hiake 
a  facrifice  of  any  one  vicious  indulgence;  but;  then’ they,  will 
Ihew  refpeft  to  God  by  fubferibing  to  Mackltn's  Bible  and 
wor(hip  him  by  gazing  on  the  beautiful  piduresj— As  Dr. 
Geddes  is  a  fort  of  proteftanifing  papift,  fo  Mr.  Walker  is  a 
kind  of  popi(h  proteftaht.  ‘  ^  ^  ‘ 


Art.  XXII.  Genuine  Edition.  Sheridan  improved:  A  General 
I  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Englijh  Lan» 

*  guage^  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools^  Foreigner s  'Aearning  Englifh^  STr. 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  improve  on  the  Plan  of  Mr. 
Sheridan^  by  correcting  the  ImproprietieSy  and  avoiding  the^Dlf 
cordances^  of  that  celebrated  Orthoepiji.  ,,  Revifed^  corrected^  and 
conftder ably  augmented^  by  Stephen'Jones^'Auih'ir  of  the  New  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary^  Hijiory  of  Poland^  '  l6tno, 

js.  6d.  bound.  Vernor  and  Hood.  London,  1796^  f  ' 

j  '  ' 

^T'HIS  is  not  only  an  abridgment,  but  at  the  fame  time  a 
very  confiderablc  improvement.  The  firft  edition  came 
abroad  in  a  very  imperfe£t  ftate.  Not  even  the  cpmmon  errata 
adhering  to  the  original  work  had  been  amended.  The  book, 
however,  .was  intended  for  children  at  an  early  period  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and, ‘according  with  their  tafte  and  the  convenience  of 
fchools,  obtained,  notwithftanding  the  carelefTnefs  it  difeovered, 
a  . very  large  circulation/  ^  A  more  corredi  edition  was  thbught 
due  t3o  the  public  in  return  for  fuch  an  encouragement.  '’-  What 
has  ^becn- done  by  the  editor,  and  expended  by  the  proprietors^ 
to  render  this  worthy  of  general  patronage,  is  fet  forth  in  ah 
advertifement  prefixed.  Another  edition  has  got  the  ftartof  the 
prefent;  but  the  one  is  literally  a  copy  of  the'firft,  with  all  its 
errors  and  imperfeftions  on  its  head ;  and  the  other,  now  before 
U?,  is  not  only  felcdlcd  from  all  the  dictionaries  in  the  language, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Sheridan’s,  but  aCtually  purged  of  all  thofe  grofs 
inattentions  which  rendered  it  fo  perfectly  infignificant  before, 
and  even  enriched  with  upwards  of  two  thoufand  new  words. 
can,  therefore,  recommend  this  little  treafure'of  vernacular  litc* 
rature  with  confidence,  as  nearly  as  complete  as  any  thing'of  tbe 
(ame ‘kind,  and  on  the  fame  fcale,  can  be  rendered.’’'^  ft  is 
chiefly  calculated  for  young  people  ;  and  the  cafe  employed  in 
accommodating  it  to  their  capacities,' wilL  entitle  it  to  ^tftelr 
itudy;  Nor  is  it  at ^  all' beneath  the  occafional  confultatiort‘  of 
thoi'c  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  And  it  is  the^more  he-' 
ceflary  that  the  tafte  of  *  youth  (hould  be '  thus  early  regulated  By 
a  juft,  pronunciation,  that  our  organs  ^gradually  contraCI  fuefi 
.c'*  vicious 
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VICIOUS*  habits  by  long  ufe  as  no .  fubfequent  pains  are  Sufficient 
to  cprre6l,-7-rAfter  all,  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  that  in  the  pronounce 
part  of  this  work  there  is  fomething  rather  trifling ;  andithaC 
is,  indeed,  below  criticifm.  ,  i  (>*  n? 


Tnii.oJC.  diicouries,  witn  tne  exception  or  the  lalt  only,  were 
all  publifhed  in  the  author’s  life-time;  and  the  requeft  for 
them  was  fo  great,  that  a  large  impreffion  was  foon  out  of  print. 
n[^he„ titles  of  all  are  given  Separately  in  the  contents;  and  tha 
drift  of  the  whole  is  an  oftenfible  accommodation  of  religious 
^inftruftion  to  the  lowed  capacity.  The  book  difeovers/ very 
refpcdtable  abilities,  and  is  already  damped  with  public  approba¬ 
tion.  We  cenfure  it  not  for  being  tinctured  by  the  peculiar  tc- 
iie^s>*jhabits,  aflbeiations,  and  even  prejudices,  of'*the  auth()r« 
^  his  circumdances,  as  a  diflentcr  from  the  edabIKhment,  ahd^ 
jn  (ome  meaSure,  a  leader  of  a  fe£t,  it  was  natural  and  unavoid-* 
^blCfi  But,  in  this  refpe6f,  we  cannot  help  regretting,  ^thatthe 
phrafe  is  fo  appofite,  a  little  leaven  Uaveneth  the  wMe  iiimp,  The 
Shape  Chridianity. here  aflumes  is.  not.  So  much  that  fimple-^tna- 
jedyvdie  ^bears  in  her  original  publication,  as  the  i  form  in^. 
tyhich^die.is  moulded  by  the  refinements  of  diflenters.  From 
^^fe/difeourSes  we  look  in  vain  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeftts"; 
hut^as  qualified  and. rendered  confonant  to  the  tone 'of  conven¬ 
ticles.  The  fountain  is  pure,  but.  the  dream  contrafts  the 
jour  of  the  drata  through  which  it  rims.  Every  view  ofirelii- 
gioi\  which  our  author  gives  is  more  or  lefs  calculated  to  re¬ 
commend  ^  the  fpecific  didinftions  he  avows,  and  promoteothe 
fecular  intereds  he  prefers.  But  furely  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Hpvelation  are  never  fo  commanding  and  acceptable  as  i  when 
genuine^  and  uncontaminated  by  any  .collufion  with  ♦human 
paffion,;  or  fo  deformed  and  repulfive  as  when  made  the  engine 
ofjfadlion.  How  poor  and  ill-favoured  are  thefe  difeourfes  when 
cpfTitpared  with  Gillefpie’s  [fee  our  Review  of  lad  month}! 
^^he  former  are  the  dry  and  cautious  dictates  of.  the  head  J  the 
l^(ier,othe  real  fentiments  of  the  heart.  Thefe  breathe 
f^'pqt  and  heavenly  genius  •  of  the  gofpcl,  diffufcd"and(  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  temper  of  mind  always,  in  happy  uniforT with  thfe 
fujbje<2.fi,  But  thofe,  even  at  the  bottom  of  much  apparent  fin* 
cerity  aqd  piety,  wedilF  find  the  ill-diipofed 'demon  of  difiatis- 
and  chagrio.  Both  difplay  confiderable  tade  ^andi  t^o*- 

cution: 
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cution  :  but  one,  chieHy^  ambitious  to  (bine,  addrefles  the  public 
at  large,  rather  than  a  f^w  plebeian  hearers  in  a  country  village } 
while  the  other,  folicitous  only  of  doing  good,  Teems  chiefly 
earned  to  be  wift  in  winning  fouls ;  and  in  none  of  his  compo* 
litions,  which,  notwithftanding  their  exemplary  elegahcei  are 
all  podhumous,  indulged  a  thought  be)ond  his  own  congrega* 
(ipn»  It  may  not,  however,  be  altogether  fair  to  contrail  wnat 
js  barely  above  mediocrity  with  what  is  tranfcendently  excellent. 
To  a  certain  clafs  of  readers  this  publication  muft  be  highly 
gratifying.  »  The  morals  it  inculcates  are  pure,  and  often  illus¬ 
trated  and  enforced  with  the  happieft  ingenuity.  The  argu¬ 
ments  againft  infidelity  arc  fometimes  placed  in  a  new  light  \  and 
.our  author^s  reafoning  for  the  fads  in  ^e  hiftory  of  Revelation 
js  generally  forcible  and  fatisfadory. 


Art.  XXIV.  T^he  Compajfton  and  Beneficence  of  the  Deity  \  a 
-  Sermon^  preached  before  the  Society^  incorporated  by  Royal.  Char*- 

•  f/r,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Eftablifbkd 
'  '  Church  of  Scotland^  in  the  Tron  Church  of  Edinburgh^  May  20, 

-'1796.  By  Hugh  BlatVy  D.  D.  F.  R.S.  Edinb.  one  of  the 
'  Mintfters  of  the  High  Churchy  and  Prof effbr  of  Rhetoric.  Mnd 
'  Belles  Litires  in  the  Univerfity  '  of  Edinburgh.  To  which  Of 

*  '  addedy  an  Account  of  the  Objects  and  Conftitution  of  the  Society. 

'Publijhed  by  Defire  of  the  Society,  is.  Cadell  and'Davies. 
London,*  1796;  -  <  *  ‘  1;  no 

Wl  have  here  one  of  the  mod  pathetic,  and,  in  our  opfoibn, 
bed compofeddifcourfes  that  has  yet  fallen  from  the  pen  even 
of  this  favourite  and  elegant  writer.  -  It- was  delivered  in  behalf 
,of  an  inditution  formed  in  aid  of  fuch  miniders  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  as  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  families,  and  on  the 
model  of  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy 
in  this  country.  The  refpedable  charadcr  of  the  preacher,  hii 
venerable  age,  the  celebrity  of  his  works,  the  concern  he  felt 
and  acknowledged  for  the  honour  and  profperity  of  a  profeffion 
be  had  long  edeemed  and  adorned,  and  the  patriotic  intered  ma- 
-nifeded  by  this  effort,  fo  lat2  in  life,  which  he  takes  in  the  wel¬ 
fare' of  poderity,  give  peculiar  dignity  and  folemnity  to  every 
Gonfideration  by  which  he  excites  and  commands  the  attention 
,of  his  audience  and  readers..  It  is  by  the  lovely  and  engaging 
.features  of  the  divine  chara£ler  and  providence  vifibly  and  deeply 
Ostmped  on  the  whole  phenomena  of  nature,  and  more  ex- 
pbcitly  announced  by  the  miraculous  organ  of  Revelation,  he 
.erideavours  to  awaken  in  the  hearts,  of  Chridians  fentiments  of 
^Qcyolence.  This  doctrine  be  illudtatcs  and  improves,  both 

^  as 
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kVifnicobi'agihg  truft  itl  God,  under  all'the  prcfTurcs  of  human 
y^tfficude  and  calamity,  and  affording  a  pcrfeft  pattern  of  that 
diAofition  which,  as  Icinfmcn  and  brotherr,  it  becomes  us  to 
cumvate.  ‘  By  the  train  of  fentimeht  his  fubje^t  fuggefts,  he 
tiaturally  draws  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  nature  and 
neceflity  of  what  he  would  recommend.  Here  his  charat^Vtr  of 
jHc  Scotch  dergy'is  happily  IntrodiiceS,  and  .exquifit-ly  finilhed. 
His  opinloil  of  their  merits  refts^  with  propriety,  on  ihat^ferife 
of  thdr  utility  with  which  the  public  mind  is  palpably  Impreffed, 
And  he  points  to  every  a»^ive  and  arduous  feene^of  Hfe'for^eiC^* 
amples*of  the  moft  confpicuous  worth,  ftledled' from  the  chili- 
drert  of  clergymen  raifed  to  eminence  and  diftin£llon,  by  their 
talents  and  induftry,  in  the  fervicc  of  their  country.  From  this 
jreafoning  he  infers  the  fignal  advantages  to  be  expeifed  from-a 
liberal  fepporc  of  a  fociety  fo  well  calculated  to  facilitate  and 
extend  the  public  employ  of  thefe  valuable  and  promifing  youth. 
Thcxharadteriftic  manner  of  our  author  is  admirably  fuflained 
throughout  the  whole  fermon,  which  is  an  inftance  that-  the 
jkieft  i^riting  is  always  the  moft  natural  and  the  moft  intelli* 
,g‘tble.\  It  difcovers,  indeed,  but  little  of  that  artificial  colouring 
2nd  faftidious  labour,  for  which  the  Doctor  has  been  fometimes 
’ Warned.  V  Whoever  reads  it  without  prejudice^  can  eai^yrfor- 
givetand  account  for.  the  avidity  by  which  his  fermons^^  more 
efpecially,  have  been  devoured.  We^give,  no  extrads,  itbat  the 
parchafe  may  not  be  injured^  and  (hould  not  have  faid  fo  .much 
on  a  fingle  fermon,  but  for  the  author’s  acknowledgcdr-eMcl- 
lence  in  this  walk  pf  literature,  and  the  very  laudable  purpofe  of 
his’ Publication;  ^  \J1 


1  *  Av 


Art^  XXy^  The  Gcfpel  Me  [[age :  a  Birmhny  f  r  cached  hef ore  the 
y^^UfiiverJityy  N^v..  1^  1796.  To ^ Ate  annexe d[  Four 
treated  in  Four  different.  a  P^iew[o  illiJ[ 

^^^\irAt^  all  ,Mr.  Claude^ t  Rules  of  Compoftion  and  Topics  ff  Dif 
r  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon^  M.  A. 

Cambridge,  Dilly.  London,  x;q6.^  ^ 


l;)W 


npHIS  is  an  introduftion  to  the  fiudy  of  facred  elocution,  afVd 
imirr*ni^y  ^  elernentary  cfTay  on  thw  art  oY 

preaching.,  ^  Its  verbofe  title-page  fufficieutly  analyfes  the  *cont 
We  heartily  applaud  the  zeal^Vhh  which  the  author 
jwouldQturn  the  attention  of  clergymen  to  ibe  principal  (fiity'of 
^tir^profeffion,  far,  2^  we  are .  from’  approving implicitly^  the 
•^jtpe^e  lie/ccomtnends*  for  conducing  icridus  comppfiuon^^ 

fwgivc  us  >^fo  for  huyc,'^matur‘c|y 

ijj  engI  rev.  VOL.  kxviii.'  DEC.  1796.  ^  R  r  confi3c?eJ 
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confidcrcd  the  queftion,  whether  extempore  or  written  dif- 
courfes  arc.  mod  likely  to  be  ufcful.  The  exceptions  to  an  un¬ 
qualified  decifion  on  either  fide  are  infuperable.  Though*' we 
doubt  not  the  author's  intention  to  be  laudable,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  execution  above  mediocrity.  His  induftry  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  laid  out  to  much  better  purpofe  in  augmenting 
the  number  of  hearers,  than  improving  the  praftice  of  preaching. 
This  will  always  rife  in  excellence  in  proportion  as  our  churches 
are  crowded,  and,  like  all  other  arts,  be  cultivated  only  in  fo  far 
as  a  tafte  for  it  becomes  general.  We  prefint  our  readers  with 
the  following  order  of  fCing  Charles  1 1.  quoted  by  our  author 
from  the  ftatute-book  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  as  a  great 
curiofity : 

*  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 

‘  Whereas  his  Majefiy  is  informed,  that  the  pradUcc  of  reading 
fermons  is  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers  before  the  univerfity, 
and  therefore  continued  even  before  himfelf,  his  Majefiy  hath  com¬ 
manded  me  to  fignify  to  you  his  pleafure,  that  the  faid  pradtice,  which 
took  beginning  with  the  diforders  of  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid 
afide,  and  that  the  aforefiiid  preachers  deliver  their  fermons,  both  in 
Latin  and  Englilh,  by  memory,  or  without  book,  as  being  a  way  of 
preaching  which  his  Majcfty  judgeth  moll  agreeable  to  the  ufe  of  all 
fqrcign*churchcs,  to  the  cufiom  of  the  univerfity  heretofore,  and  the 
nature  and  intendment  of  that  holy  exercife.  And  that  his  Majefiy^s 
commands  in  the  premifet  may  be  duly  regarded  and  obferved,  his 
farther  pleafure  is,,  that  the  names  of  all  fuch  ecclefiallical  perfons  as 
fliall  continue  the  prefent  fupine  and  flothful  way  of  preaching,  be 
from  time,  to  time  figoified  unto  me  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the 
time  being,  upon  pain  of  his  Majelly^'s  difpIeaAire. 

% 

oa.  8th,  1674.  ‘  MONMOUTH/ 


Art.  XX VL  Great  Britain* s  Infular  Situation^  Naval 
Strength^  and  Commercial  Opulence^  a  Source  of  Gratitude  to 
Gcd^  Loyalty  to  the  Ki»gj  and  Concord  among  ourfelves ;  a  Ser-^ 
moHy  preached  before  the  Right  Hon.  IV.  Pitt^  Majler^  and 
the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Houfe^  on 
Trinity  Monday^  May  T.'^dy  1796,  at  St.  Nicholas* s  Churchy 
iDeptford.  By  Thomas  Rennel^  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Magnus, 
London.  London,  1796.  j 

F 

difeourfe  is  abundantly  impregnated  with  all  that  In-  ^ 
flammable' matter  fo  confonant  to  the  mania  of  party  v\ru» 
lence,  which  we  have  fo  often  occafion  to  regret,  and  which  is 
never  fo  unfecmly  and  incongruous  as  in  their  mouths  whofc 

bufinefe 
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buHnefs  is  to  publlfh  and  inculcate  peace  on  earthy  and  good  will 
towards  men.  We  deplore  the  proflitution  ,of  abilities,  in  fo¬ 
menting  and  perpetuating  the  animoiity  of  nations.  I'hc  pecu* 
liarities  which  charadlerife  and  diftinguifh  this  difeourfe  ma/i 
notwithftanding,  commend  it  to  a  certain  clafs  of  readefsA  The 
preacher  is  orthodox  in  his  creed,  a  high-church  bi^ot  in  poli¬ 
tics,  mailer  of  the  true  poijfarde  ftyle  of  traducing  t  ox  and  the 
French,  a  bitter  enemy  of  all  who  are‘ not  implicit  adherents  of 
prefent  men  and  meafureSi.  and,  mod  of  all,  he  had  the  honour  of 
difplaying  this  brilliant  ebullition  of  patriotifm  before  the  very 
god  of  his  idolatry.  A  fawning  flave  often  makes  a  hard  mafter ; 
and  we  feldom  find  a  re£lor  flattering  his  fuperiors  but  we  fhud- 
der  for  his  curate.  His  profefTed  attachment,  however,  to  the 
minifter,  can  leave  no  doubt,  in  the  public  mind,  of  bis  imme¬ 
diate  compliance  with  the  late  curates^  j^,and  that  his  example,  by 
fnbftantiating  its  provifions,  will  fandlion  the  will  of  the  legiflator. 
Obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land  is  always,  in  our  opinion,  the 
beft  teft  of  loyalty.  But  as  negative  virtues  are‘  now,  fa  much, 
in  vogue,  we  have  only  further  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  pert 
harangue,  that  a  redundancy  of  words  is  not  always  the  beft  fig- 
nature  of  genius;  that  rhodomontade  is  not  argument;  that  , 
confidence  is  not  truth  ;  and  that  dogmatifm  is  not  piety. 


Art.  XXVII.  A  Manual  or  little  Book  for  Growing  and  Grown' 
Perfons.  ExtraSied  from  the  Wor^s  of  the  late  learned  arid 
reverend  Henry  Grove.  4d.  Smeaton,  St.  Martin’s .  Lane. 
London,  1796.  . - -  - 


'^HIS  is  a  well-fele£led  and  feafonablc  performance...  It  cm-  . 

braces  much  ufeful  matter,  and  applies  it  with  an  earneft- 
nefs  and  propriety  fuitable  to  the  gravity  and  urgency  of  the 
fubjcdl.  Few  readers  but  muft  be  the  better  for  a  ferious  *pe- 
rufal  of  this  little  work ;  and  we  know  none  of  equal  fize  and 
price  in  the  language  calculated  to  do  fo  much  good.  Thefe  are 
its  contents,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the  title-page  t  Inftitu- 
tion  of  Marriage — Duties  of  Hulband  and  Wife — Polygamy—  • 
Divorce — Parental  Authority — Duties  of  Parents — Children —  • 
Brethren — Sifters — Matters — Servants — Government,  its  Ori-.; 
gin  and  Extent ;  Power  of  the  Magiftraie— Meafurcs  of  Sub^  1 
million— Love  of  our  Country. 
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Art.  XXVI!I.  De  par  toutes  les  Nations.  V  Agent  genefat  de 
Correfpondence  pour  les  Sciences  et  les  ArtSy  a  la' Nation  Anglolfe*. 
Proclamation  dans  PEfprit  des  ^eunes  ordonncs  par  le  Roiy  pour 
les  Annies  1 704,  1795^  prefente. — In  the  Name  and  Au^ 

ihority  of  all  Nations.  The  AgenuGeneral  of  Correfpondence  for 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  Englijh  Nation :  a  Proclar^tion  in 
the  Spirit  of  the  Fajls  appointed  by  the  King  for.  the  Tears 
1794—5—6.  pp.  1*18.  4to.  10s.  6d.  Elmfley.  London, 
1796. 


title-page,  which  is  very  full,  and  which  we  have  not 
thought  it  neccffary  to  give  at  length  in  the  original 
French,  farther  explains  the  nature  and  fpirit  of  this  proclama¬ 
tion  to  be,  *  a  remonftrance  with  the  nation  on  a.  point  of  the 
^  moft  fcandalouS  nature,  that  has  taken  place  for  five  years 
^  back,  injurious  and  hoftile  to  the  veneration  due  to  the^  me- 
‘  fflory  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  of  courfe  hurtful  to  the  moft 

•  facred  rights,  and  the  deareil.  afFe£lions,  of  hunaan  nature— 

*  and^to  prepare  thq  minds  of  men,  by  way.  of  expiation,  to 
^  adopt  a  plan,  now  in  the  prefs,  for  a  folemn.  commemoration 

*  of  that  divine  perfonage,  to<be  celebrated  in  every  quarter  of 

•  the  Englifh  dominions  the  ii9th  of  May  next,  the  anniyerfary 

*  day  .  of  the  Reftoration — to  be  followed  up  with  a  plan'for  a 

*  permanent  celebration  of  the  fame  philpropher;  the  faid 
‘  COMMEMORATION  and  CELEBRATION  Calculated  to  imprefs 

•  the  mind  and^touch  the  heart,  to  the  great  glory  of  God,  and 

•  the  edification  of  all  ranks  of  men.’— This  agent-general  is 
M.'de  la  Blanchiere,  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madame 
Rolland  as  one  in  the  numerous  train  of  her  lovers.  /  This 
circumftance  does  honour  to  the  tade  of  the  agent;  and  I  we 
introduce  h  here,  as  it  will  prepoiTefs  the  candid  reader  in  :bis 

r  ’  .  ‘  ^  l.y  i  ' 

nivour.  ' 

The  defign  of  this  proclamation  is  to  rouie  a  general  enthu> 
iiafm  for  the  glory  of  Newton  ;  and  the  agent  calls  oh  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women,  EngliOi,  Scotch,  and  Irifl),  by  hamc, 
‘to  patronile  and  aid  him  in  bis  plans  for  that  end.  To  the  in- 
.  diriduals  whom  he  thus  fpecifits,  he  finds  means  of  paying  fdme 
compliment,  in  feme  refeniblance  of  character,  purfuir,'  or  ntu- 
ation,  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  or  fome  of  his  friends.  But  this 
oeconomy,  fo  natural  and  fo  excufable  in  a  foreigner,  apt  to 
judge  of  charaders  from  official  fituations^  and  ftanding  in  need 
of  general  protedlion,  has  led  him,  often,  into  claffificafions 
that,  in  the  beft-natured  men,  muft  at  leaft  excite  a  iinlle.^ ' 

Of  the  plan  of  his  commemoration  and  celebration  be'<hac 
given  fume  general  outlines  in  What  follows.  He  propofes,-' 

That,  I 
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That,  by  an  of  parliament,  there  {hall  be  a  national  edi* 
tion  of  the  works  of  Newton — to  be  depohted  in  the  beft  libra¬ 
ries,  public  and  private.  That  the  calendar  (hall  be  annually 
prefe  jfed  to  the  King  of  England,  as  it  is  to  the  Emperor  of 
ChjAHMlVid  that  this  annual  prefentation  (hall  take  place  on  the 
*birtnilRy  of  Newton. 

That,  on  a  folemn  day,  which  he  (the  Agent-general  of  arts 
and  fciences)  is  to  fix,  the  King,  in  the  bigheft  ftyle  of  court 
etiquette,  (hall  come  to  the  printing-preis  where  Newton's 
works  are  printed,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  the  art  of  printing, 
as  the  Emperor  of  China  does  to  agriculture. 

That  a  column,  facred  to  Newton,  be  erefted  in  fome  cen¬ 
trical  part  of  London. 

That  the  name  of  Newton  be  added  to  that  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  of  England.  ' 

That  the  birth-day  of  Newton,  the  25th  of  December  old 
, ftyle,  be  celebrated  in  the  moft  brilliant  manner,  under  the  idea 
that  he  ftill  exifts  as  a  human  being,  and  interefted  in  the  con- 
tCerns  of  human  nature. 

That  pillars  {hall  be  raifed,  in  honour  of  Newton,  in  all  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Britilh  dominions. 

^  That  the  King  (hall  co-operate  with  the  Agent-general,  by 
^conferring  on  a  Mr.  Girardot  the  title  of  Sir  Newton  Gi- 
'  ’RARDOT,in  the  fame  manner  that  Queen  Anne  conferred  knight- 
5  \iood  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

I  That  (hips,  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  (hall  be  fent 
to  every  quarter  of  the  world;  and  that  one  ot  thefe  (hall  be 
called  the  Girardot. 

Notwithftanding  the  fubjime  and  dilintcrefted  exertions  of  the 
/Agent-general  for  the  honour  of  Newton  and  England,  he  was, 

,  *  on  fome  occafions,  on  account  of  fome  of  thofe  very  exertions, 
^treated  with  great  indignity,  and  even  threatened  with  the  y/Iun 
Bill*  And,  what  was  almolt  as  bad,  he  was  taken  into  con¬ 
finement  for  a  debt  of  lOo/.  which  was  generoufly  paid  by  Mr, 
Girardot,  a  merchant  of  London — a  fervice  fo  fignal  to  the  pa¬ 
tron  of  Newton’s  fame,  our  Agent  thinks  (hould  be  rewarded  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned. 

'  In  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  plans,  he  propofes  that 
every  Englilhman,  Scotchman,  and  Irilhman,  who  polTelTes  any 
j^jdccency  and  refpcflability  of  chara£lar,  (hall  pay  a  tax  of  two 
^iheas  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  banker,  Pall-Mall. 
The  fum  thus  colle^fted  to  be  at  the  Agent- general's  difpofal ; 
,^bat  the  debts  incurred  by  the  Agent,  for  the  glory  of  England, 
'^^ing  paid  out  of  that  fund,  and  all  farther  expences  of  his  plans 
l^ing  defrayed,  the  remaining  fums  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
4 poor,  but  induftrious  people,  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Pr,  Swift, 

r  ^  I 
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We  have  not,  in  the  above  cnumerationi  mentioned  what 
our  author  feems  to  have  moft  at  heart,  namely,  to  redeem  Sir 
Ifaac's  town-houfe,  St,  Martin's  Street,  Leicefter  Fic^  from 
its  prefent  difgrace  of  being  an  £ating*House  ;  j^B^this 
propofal  of  felting  the‘difcoverics  of  Newton  to 
ing  hymns  in  his  praife  adopted  Into  our  public  worlh^^  We 
have  referved  thefe  two  points  to  this  place,  as  they  prefent  the 
moft  prominent  features,  and  lead  us  naturally  to  pafs  on  from 
this  analyfis  of  the  contents  to  fome  critical  obfervations  on  the 
very  fingular  publication  before  us. 


M.  Blakcherie,  in  feveral  parts  of  this  work,  complains  .of 
apathy  on  the  one  hand,  and  rifibility  on  the  other.  There  is  a 
fenfibility  and  ardour  of  mind,  in  the  inhabitants  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  that  difpofes  them  to  ratify,  heighten,  and  prolong,  the 
feelings  of  their  minds  by  fome  overt  adT,  or  expreffion.  Hence 
the  dilpofition  to  fable  and  pageantry,  even  in  religion,  in  Afia 
Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  &c.  In  the  northern  natiems, 
the  Proteftant,  or  Reformed,  has  prevailed  over  the  Catholi#  re¬ 
ligion,  Our  author  feems  to  be  carried,  by  his  laudable  enthu- 
fiafm,  to  a  deification  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  ancient  nations  deified  heroes,  and  the  authors  of  ufeful  dif- 
coveries  and  inventions ;  and  that  certain  Chriftian  nations  have  * 
been  led  to  the  worftiip  of  faints.  •  In  this  latitude  it  is  the  wris- 
ings  of  Sir  Ifaac,  and  the  adoration  paid  to  the  fublimity  of  bis 
genius  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  men,  however  divided  by 
fpace,  that  will  be  confidered  as  his  nobleft  praife ;  and  indeed 
the  only  praife  worthy  of  fuch  a  fpirit.  Yet  we  cannot  but  re¬ 
gret  that  the  zeal  ot  this  foreigner,  pure  and  fincere,  (hough 
unfortunately  (we  fear)  diredled,  Ihould  be  the  means  of  involv¬ 
ing  him  in  diftrefs.  We  therefore  carncftly  wi(h,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  feftivities,  columns,  and  hymns,  that  offerings 
[offirandes]  may  be  made  ^t  the  (brine  of.  Newton,  received 
among  the  celeftials,  and,  above  all  human  honours,  fufiicient. 
for  the  comfort  of  M,  de  la  Blancherie,  yet  in  the  body,  and 
fubjcdicd  to  all  the  infirmities  and  wants  of  mortal  men.  Noir 
thing  could  be  more  ill-judged,  or  unfortunate,  in  an  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Englifti  nation,  than  to  revile  an 
Eating-House.  It  is  well  known  that  in  no  public  bufinefs, 
whether  of  a  club,  a  corporation,  a  pariib,  a  county,  or  of  the 
nation,  is  there  any  thing,  fubftantial,  to  be  done  without  a 
fcaft.  With  proper  addrefs  and  management,  the  Eating- 
House,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  immortal  Newton,  might 
poflibly  be  converted  into  the  means  of  bringing  great  numbers 
to  the  Celebrations  which  are  the  object  of  the  publication 
,  before 
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before  us.'  Let  this  eating-houfe  be  duly  repaired  and  extended) 
let-  proM^^n  be  made  for  emblematical  decorations,  with  gal¬ 
leries  j^^ufic ;  but  llill  let  it  retain  its  charader  of  an  eating- 
houfeflpD  we  hope  that  we  (hall  not  give  offence  when  we 
hint  the  propriety  of  appointing  the  Agent-eeneral  major  donio 
of  this  manfion,  confecrated  thus,  with  ungular  felicity,  to 
the  genius  of  John  Bull,  and  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaa^ 
Newton!  ' 

1  *  ‘  !  =1  a 

It  appears,  by  the  work  now  reviewetJ,  that  the  Agent- 
general,  who  has  defended  the  honour,  ha$  tailed  of  the  bounty 
of  the  Spanifh  nation.  The  noble  Spaniards,  refiding  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  ambaflador  at  their  head,  made  a  fubfeription  for 
him,  amounting  to  69/.  14;.  If  his  attempts  in  favour  of  Ncw-» 
ton  and  the  fciences  and  arts  fail  in  England,  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  fpeculation  to  go  to  Spain,  and  inftitute  an  annual  comme^ 
moratlon  of  Cervantes,  the  admirable  and  inimitable  author 
of  Don  Quixote.  Columbus,  negledlcd  by  Henry  VII*  of 
England,  was  cherifhed  by  Ifabella  and  Ferdinand,  (^een  and 
King  of  Caftille  and  Arragon. 


Art.  »XXIX.  The  New  Brighton  Guide  \  involving  a  complete^ 
authentic^  and  honourable  Solution  of  the  recent  Myjieries  of 
Carlton  Houfe.  By  Anthony  Pafquiny  Efq.  ?s.  Bellamy, 
London,  1796. 

•^HIS  miferable  imitation  of  laughter-loving  Anftey  ftrangely.. 
^  reverfes  the  ^od-natured  humour  of  that  lively  and  face¬ 
tious  fatirift.  Here  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  public  are 
grofsly  infulced  by  a  ftupid  panegyric  on  characters  whofe  filly 
connexion,  and  foul  confpiracy  againft  the  peace  and  honour  of 
deferted  innocence  has  involved  them  in  eternal  infamy^  To 
ftem  fuch  a  torrent  of  popular  odium  as  overwhelms  both^  his  , 
hero  and  heroine,  the  proftituted  mufe  of  our  bard  will  find  an* 
Herculean  talk.  An  apology  from  fuch  a  pen  as  his,  is  to  be 
deprecated  as  the  fevered  inveCUve.  His  cenfure  might  have 
augured  fome  remains  of  worth,  but  his  praife  is,  in  our  opinion^ 
noming  better  than  the  fcpulchral  note  of  the  carrion  crow^  which 
never  alights  to  feed  or  peck  but  when  allured  by  the  pungent 
(cent  of  unequivocal  putrefccnce, 
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Art.  XXX.  MifcellanUs  in  Profe  and  Verjt.  In  Two  VoluffUt^^ 
IVriiUn  by  Thomas  Bellamy.  8vo.  iss.  Debj^lk  L#pn-. 


don,  1796. 


>i^|k 


rpHERE  is  much  prettlncTs  in  thefc  volumes ;  and  the  au- 
thor  has  the  modefty  to  aim  at  nothing  more:  a  quality  but 
little  cultivated  in  the  profefl:on,and  fo  rare  in  thefe  flalhy  times^ 
oqr  readers  doubtlefs  know  how  to  value  as  well  as  we.  *  Hi’s 
Mifcellanies  contain,  however,  feyeral  tales,  or  ftorics,  replete 
with  tenderr.cfs  and  fimplicity,  happily  told,  and  equally  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inftruft  and  pleafe.  His  verlification  is  natural,  and  not 
laboured,  which  accounts  for  the  carelefs  air  of  fome  expreflions, 
and  occafi'jnal  want  of  precifion  in  the  metre ;  but  exempts  the 
author  from  the  imputation  of  dulnefs  or  (larch  formality.  Of 
his  friends,  as  they  egme  in  his  way,  he  may  fpeak  now  and  then 
rather  warndy ;  but  he  damns  none  of  them  with  faint  praije. 
We  are  not  fo  deeply*  tindlured  with  the  rriania  of  the  modern 
drama  as  to  flatter  him  with  an  unqualifled  approbation  of. all 
he  advances  in  his  London  Theatre.  His  ailors  and  adlrelTes  have 
little , of  our  attention,  as  they  afford  us  but  poor  compenfatioii 
for  our  time  or  our  money,  and  (hall  have  none  of  our  praifc. 
Neither  is  it  our  bufinefs  to  countenance  a  bad  taftej  of  which 
we  deem  every  playhoufe  in  the  kingdom  a  perfe£l  hotbed.  We 
are  aware  that,  to  many  falhionable  readers,  th^s  part  of  the 
work  may  neverthelefe  be  mpft  acceptable  and  amufihg.  Biit, 
afccr  (latirig  our  own,  It  were  certainly  madnefs  for  us  to  difpute 
v/ith  them  about  tafte.  The  life  of  poor  Parfonsy  in  the  fi^ond 
volume,  is^an  ihftahce  of  very  entertaining  2(r^7;72^//V 
The  admirers  of  that  arch  and  fafeinating  a£lor  will  here  find 
jqftice  done  to  his  abilities,  and  a  grateful  tribute  paid  to  his 
memory.  The  work  is  embelli(hed  with  an  elegant  head  of  a 
man  whom  the  author  feems  proud  of  calling  his  friend,  with 
fomc*^thcr  beautiful  chgfavihgs. 


Art.  XXXI.  The  Art  of  growing  Rich. 

don,  1796. 


Evans*  X^n- 


-  •  *  m.  A.  % 

render  the  rich  generous,  and  the  poor  intjuftrious,  are 
^  the  prefefled  ends  of  this  brief  pamphlet;  and  few  publican 
tions  can  boaft  a  more  laudable  intention.-  I'he  compofition  U; 
not  above  mediocrity;  but  it  breathes,  fuchia  fpiric  as  no  inge^ 
nuous  mind  can  .cenfure;  and  fome  of  iitsvilluflrations  are;bappyi 
and  appofite.  By  derailing  the  common  place  againft  avarice  in 
ilrong  and  expreffive  language,  it  forcibly  inculcates  the  virtues 

<  ^  .  -  of 


Alauric^i*  a  German  Tali*  5^3  . 

of  benevolence  and  liberality:  and  he  who  thinks  the  obferva- 
tions  here  fuggcfted  ufelcfs,  becaufe  they*  are  trite,  inay*  juft  as  v 
\vell  depreciate  wind,  water,  and  the  light  of  heaven,  as  of  nq 
value  to.ony,  becaufe  of  infinite  confequence  to  all. 


Art.  XXXII.  The  German  Mifcellany'^ ' conJiJUng  of  Dramas^ 
Dialogues^  TaleSy  and  Novels.  Tranjlated  from  that  Language 
by  A,  ThomfoHy  Author  of  a  Poem  on  The  Paradfe  of 

Taftoy  (ffr.  pp.  282.  i2nio.  Morifon,  Perth  j  Vefaorand 
Hood,  London.  ?796.  ^ 

•  '  ■  •  L 

^T^HE  volume  before  us  conHfts  of  a  comedy  in  three  afli^ 
by  Prefident  Kolzebne,  called  1  he  Indians  in  England—^ 
The  Nut  Shelly  a  Tale — In  what  Language  fhould  an  Author 
write  a  Dlalogue—Beanca  Capello;  a  Dramatic  Narrative— 
The  Hiftory  of  Lumberg — The  German  Theatre  at  Venice  j  ^ 
true  Anecdote  frona  Meiffner. 

The  tranftator,  in  his  preface,  fays,  ‘  If  they  have  merit.  It 
‘  wilt  fpeak  for  itfelf;  if  they  have  none,  it  is  in  vain  to  fpeak 
‘  for  theni.  The  tranflator  ihall  only  add,  that  if  this  fpecimeii 
\  bas'the  good  fortune  to  be  favourably  received,  he  has  fulfil 
*  cient  ftore  of  original  pieces  befide  him  to  furnifh  feveral  vb- 
‘  lumes  of  the  fame  entertainment.’-TfWe  advife  the  tranflator 
to  adhere  to  this  refolution,  and  to  confult  his  bookfeller  before 
he  encounters  the  feveral  volumes  of  which  he  is  pofleffed.— 
Mbft  of  the  tales  are  broken  oft’  abruptly,  without  being  con* 
eluded.  This  is,  no  dc^br,  intended  to  whet  the  appetite  for 
the  remainder :  but  we  Ihould  fuppofe  that  it  will  not  have  thc- 
intended  efFedl.  Nor  is  this  colledion,  any  niore  than  the  for-" 
mef  tranflations  from  the*  German,  free  from  indelicacy  and 
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rpHE  tale  before  us  may  fuit  the  tafte  of  the  French  and 
Germans;  but  it  borders  too  much  on  indelicacy  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  an  Englifh  reader:  and  we  confider  it  as  by 
ho  means*  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  >Df  a  female.  :it  is," 
however,  written,  upon  the  whole,  in  an  cafy  ftylev  and  by  a*, 
man  who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his  fubje^*' 
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Art.  XXXIV.  ‘  Laura ;  or^  Tloe  Influence  ef  a  Kifs.  By.  A.  H. 
Gefzner.  Tranflated  from  the  German,  pp,  181.  Vernor 
and  Hood.  London,’ 1796. 

T'HIS  publication  is  liable  to  juft  the  fame  cenfurc  as  the 
r  former-  The  author  fays  that  he  writes  to  guard  females 
from  indulging  their  paffions :  had  he  done  fo  in  a  more  guarded 
and  delicate  manner,  they  might  have  been  obliged  to  him  \  as 
it  is,  it  is  impoilibie  to  recommend  this  work. 


At  the  fame  time  that  we  animadvert  on  the  indelicacy  and 
groffncfs  that  appear,  not  unfrequently,  in  thcfe  German  jeux 
Aefprity  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  is  not  the  efFedl  of  any 
licentious  pruriency  of  imagination,  fo  much  as  of  a  fimplicity 
that,  as  yet,  happily,  on  the  whole,  charadlerifes  the  manners 
of  ;the  German  nation.  So  that  we  may  apply  to  therh  what 
Mr.  Hume,  in  reviewing  the  literature  of  England  fronri  the 
commonwealth  to  the  abdication  of  King  James  II.‘  fays  of  the 
,  ancient  (atirifts;  ‘  Their  freedom  no  more  refembles  the  licen^ 

*  tioufnefs  of  Rochefter,  than  the  nakednefs  of  an  Indian  does 

•  that  of  a  common  proftitute/ 


Art.,XXXV.  Tl&e  Italian  \  or^  The  Confefftonal  of  the  Black 
Penitents.  A  Romance.  By  Anne  RadcLiffe.  Author  ^  of  the 
Myjlerus  of  Vddphoy  fcfr.  13 c.  In  Three  volumes,  pp.  H20. 
Cadell  and  Davies.  London,  1796. 

* 

r*  •  r 

A  FTE  R  a  perufal  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  our  authorefs  has  failed  in  this  attempt,  /lot  fo 
much  from  want  of  power  to  aftonifti,  as  from  another  caufe. 
It  was  impoflible  to  faife  curiofity  and  expectation  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  fhe  has  done  in  her  Myfteries  of  Udolpho;  yet  thefe 
myfteries  fhe  accounted  for  in  a  natural  manner.  The*  reader 
of  the  Italian  now  before  us  fets  down  with  this  conviction.  As 
children  who  have  been  frighted,  by  an  ideal  bugbear,  and  after¬ 
wards  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  will  cry,  ^rNo, 
*  no  !  we  know  what  it  is  :  you  cannot  frighten  us  again;’ ,fo, 
we  acknowledge,  does  the  perufal  of  the  prefent  romance* 
us.  It  is  a  complication  of  horrors  .without  intereft;  and  re¬ 
minds  us  of  feenes  and  circumftances  often  gone  over  before  in 
all  her  former  produdions.  She  ftill  continues.to  have  a  perfect 
conunand  over  the  fun,  moon,  and  .ftars;  which  (he  produces 
much  more  frequently  than  their  natural  courfe  would  allow. 
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The  moft  beautiful  imagery  may  be  difplayed  too  often,  and 
thereby  lofe  its  eftedt.  This  is  the  cafe  with  Mrs.  RadclifFe: 
her  paftoral  feenes,  which  at  firlt  are  reli(hed  as  agreeable, 
at  length  become  tirefome  and  languid,  until  they  arc  paiTed  over 
as  repetitions,  and  difregarded. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  of  our  authorefs,  the  following  cx- 
traft  is  prefented  as  the  lead  liable  to  cenfure.  It  is  impoffible 
to  tell  the  ftory,  it  being  of  fo  complicated  a  miture:  befides,  to  - 
relate  it  would  have  the  efFeil  of  expofing  the  tricks  of  a  conjurer"  * 
before  the  (hew; 

*  It  was  one  ftormy  night  in  December  that  Marco  Torma  had 
been  out  fiihing.  Marco,  Signor,  was  an  old  mao  that  lived  in  oar 
town  when  I  was  a  boy ;  I  can  but  juH  remember  him;  but  my  fa«  * 
ther  knew  him  well,  and  loved  old  Marco,  and  ufed  often  to  fay— . 

*  To  the  ftory,*  faid  Schedoni. 

*  Why,  1  am  telling  it.  Signor,  as  faft  as  I  can.  This  old  Marco 
did  not  live  in  our  town  at  tke  time  it  happened,  but  in  fome  place, 

)  have  forgot  the  name  of  it,  near  the  fea-ftiore.  What  can  the  xiame» 
Je!  it  Is  lomething  like-—* 

^  Well,  what  happened  to  this  old  dotard  ?* 

*  You  are  out  there.  Signor,  he  was  no  old  dotard;  but  you  (hall 

I.  ^  At  that  time.  Signor,  Marco  lived  in  this  place  that  I  have 
ot  the  name  of,  and  was  a  fifherman ;  but  better  times  turned  op  ‘ 
rwards :  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Old  Marco  had  been 
fiihing;  it  was  a  ftormy  night,  and  he  was  glad  enough  to  get 
bore,  I  warrant.  It  was  quite  dark,  as  dark,  Signor,  1  fuppofe, 

:  was  laft  night ;  and  he  was  making  the  beft  of  his  way,  Signor, 
i  fome  fi(h  along  the  fliore ;  but  it  being  fo.dark,  he  loft  it  not- 
iftanding.  The  rain  beat,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  he  wandered 
ut^a  long  while,  and  could  fee  no  light,  nor  hear  any  thing,*  but 
furge  near  him,  which  fometimes  fwelled  as  if  it  was  coming  to 
1  him  away.  He  got  as  far  off  it  as  he  could,  but  he  knew  there 
s  high  rocks  over  the  beach,  and  he  was  afraid  he  ihould  run  bit 
V  againft  them,  if  he  went  too  far,  I  fuppofe.  However,  at  lail 
vent  up  clofe  to  them,  and,  as  he  got  a  little  (belter,  he  refolvcd 
ry  no  farther  for  the  prefent.  I  tell  it  you.  Signor,  juft  as  my 
icr  told  it  me,  and  he  had  it  from  the  old  man  himfelf.’ 

Yop  D^cd  no^  be  fo  particular,’  replied  the  Confeffur ;  •  fpcak  to 
point,* 

Well,  Signor,  as  old  Marco  lay  fnug  under  the  rocks,  he  thought 
beard  fomebody  coming,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head,  1  warrant, 
r  foul !  as  if  he  could  have  feen  who  it  was.  However,  he  could 
r  though  it  was  fo  dark,  and  he  heard  the  fteps  coming  on ;  but 
fa^  nothing  yet,  meaning  to  let  them  come  clofe  up  to  him,  be- 
:  he  difeovered  himfelf.  Prcfently  he  fees  a  little  moving  light, 
i  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  was  juft  oppofite  to  him,  aod 
nbc  ifaw  the  (hadow  of  a  man  on  the  ground,  and  then  he  fpie4 
man.hinafclf,  with  a  dark  lanthorn,  paffing  along  the  beach.* 

^  Well, 
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*  Well,  well ;  to  the  purpofe,*  faid  Schedonu 

*  Old  Marco,  Signor,  my  father  fays,  was  never  fioutJjeartcd, 
and  he  took  it  into  his  head  this  might  be  a  robber,  bccaufe  he.had) 
lanthorn,  though,  for  that  matter,  he  would  have  been  glad  enougi 
pf  a  lanthorn  himfelf,  and  fo  he  lay  quiet.  But  prefently  he  was  in) 

.  rare  flight,^  for  the  man  flopped  to  rell  the  load  he  bad  upon  his  back, 
,on  a  piece  of  rock  near  him,  and  old  Marco  faw  him  throw  ofFj 
heavy  fade,  and  heard  him  breathe  hard,  as  if  he  was  hugely  tired 
1  tell  it.  Signor,  juft  as  my  father  does/ 

*  What  was  in  the'fack,*  faid  Schedoni  coolly.  i 

*  All  in  good  time.  Signor,  Perhaps  old  Marco  never  found  out; 
*  but  you  (hall  hear.  He  was  afraid,  when  he  faw  the  fack,  to  fliri 
limb,  for  he  thought  it  held  booty.  But  prefently  the  man,  wiihoic 

'  faying  a  word,  heaved  it  on  his  fhoulder  again,  and  ilaggered  awa| 
with  It  along  the  beach,  and  Marco  faw  no  more  of  him.^ 

f  Well,  what  has  he  to  do  with  your  (lory,  then  V  faid  the  Coe 
feffor.  *  Was  this  Spalatro?*  ... 

■^  ‘All  in  good  time.  Signor;  you  put  me  out.  When'  the  flori!! 
was  down  a  little,  ‘  Marco  crept  out,  and,' thinking  there  mud  bea 
village,  or  a  hamlet,  or  a  cottage,  at  no  great  diftance,  IJnce  diii 
man  had  pafTed,  he  thovight  he  would  try  a  little  further.  He  hai 
better  have  (laid  where  he  was,  for  he  wandered  about  a  long  whik 
and  could  fee  nothing,  and,  what  was  worfe,  the  ftorm.came  on 
.  louder  than  before,  and  he  had  no  rocks  to  fhelter  him  now.  c !  Whili 
'be  was  in  this 'quandary,  he  fees  a  light  at  a  diftance,  and  it  caoH 
,,'s:nto  his  head  this  might  be  the  lanthorn  again ;  but  he  determined  to 
'"go  on  notwith Handing,  for  if  it  was,  he  could  flopt  Ibort,  and  ifii 
was  not,  he  (hoiild  get  (belter  perhaps ;  fo  on  he  went,  and  I  fuppofo 
I  (hould  have  done  tne  fame.  Signor.*  :  - 

*  Well  V  this  hiftory  never  will  have  an  end,*  faid  Schedoni* 

*  Well,  Signor,'  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  found  out  that  it  wai 

no  lanthorn,  but  a.  light  at  a  window.  When  he  came  up  to  the  houit 
he  knocked  foftly  at  the  door,  but  nobody  came.*  v 

*  What  houfe?*  inquired  the  Confeffor  (harply.  i; 

‘  The  rain  beat  hard.  Signor,  and  I  warrant  poor  old  Marco 
waited  a  long  time  before  he  knocked  again,  for  he  was  main  pa 
tient.  Signor.  O!  how  I  have  feen  him  liften  to  a  ftory,  let  it  bi 
ever  fo  long.*  ^  .,1. 

,  *  J  have  need  of  his  patience  !*  faid  Schedoni. 

‘  When  he  knocked  again.  Signor,  the  door  gave  way  a  little,  am 
he  found  it  was  open,  and  fo,  as  nobody  came,  he  thought,  fit 
walk  in  of  his  own  accord.*  ,  .i‘ 

<  The  dotard!  what  bu(iners  had  he  to  be  fo  curious ?*je)tclalmet 
Schedoni.  ,  // 

*  Curious!  Signor,  he  only  fought  (heltcr!  He  ftumblediabpt^ 

in  the  dark  for  a  good  while,  and  could  find  nobody,  nor,  make  no 
body  hear ;  but  at  laft  he  came  to  a  room,  where  there  was  (bme  fir 
not  quite  out,  upon  the  hearth,  and  he  went  up  to  it  to  warin.bini 
fclf,  till  fomebody  (hould  come.*  ^  ' 

«  What !  was  there  nobody  in  the  hoili^  t*  iaid  Coiifc£^« 

■  ‘  Yo'. 
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*  Yoa  fhall  hear.  Signor.  He  had  not  been  there,  he  faid,  no, 
he  was  fore,'  not  above  two  minutes,  when  he  beard  a  (Irange  noife  in 
the  very^ioom  where  he  was  ;  but  the  fire  gave  fuch  a  poor  light  he 
could  not  fee  whether  any  body  was  there.’ 

*  What  was  the  noife  ?’ 

*  You  put  me  our,  Signor.  He  faid  he  did  not*  touch  like  it,  but 
what  CQuld  he  do !  So  he  Airred  up  tlie  fire,  and  tried  to  make  it 
blaze  a  little,  but  it  was  as  duiky  as  ever;  he  could  fee  nothing. 
Prefencly,  however,  he  heard  fomebody  coming  towards  the  room 
where  he  was,  fo  he  went  up  to  a(k  fhelter.’ 

^  Who  was  this  man  V  laid  Schedoni. 

^  Afkiheiter.  He  fayi:the  man,  when  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  turned  as  white  as  a  ibeet,  as  well  he  might  to  fee  a  Granger 
there  at  that  time  of  night.  I  fuppofe  I  Ihould  nave  done  the  fame 
myfelll  The.  man  did  not  feem  very  willing'to  let  him  ilay,  but 
afked  what  he  did  there,  and  fuch  like;  but  the  florro  was  very  loud, 
and  fb  Marco  did,  not  let  a  little  matter  daunt  him,  and,  when  he 
ihewed  the  nian  what  fine  fi(h  he  had  in  his  baiket,  and  faid  he  was 
welcome  to  it,  he  Teemed  more  willing.' 

fjjlncrcdiblc  !’  icxclaimed  Schedoni,  ‘  the  blockhead !’ 
iii.c  He  had  wit  enough,  for  that  matter.  Signor ;  Marco  fays  he  ap- 
{y^ed  toibe  main  hungry.’  ^  ^ 

’  ♦  Is  that  any. proof  of  his  wit?’  faid  the  ConfelTor  pecvifhly. 

*  You  never  will  let  me  finifli,  Signor,  Main  hungry;  for  he 
puts  more  wood  on  thCifire  dire^l/ir  to  drefs  fome  of  the  fi(h.  While 
he  was  doing  this,  Marco  fays  his  heart  fomehow  milgavc  him  that 
this  .was  the  man  he  faw  on  the  beach,  and  be  looked  on  him  pretty 
hard,  till  the  other  alked  him,  crofsly,  what  he  ftared  at  him  fo  for ; 
but  Marco  took  care  not  to  tell.  While  he  was  bufy  making  ready 
the  fiih,  however.  Marco  bad  an  opportunity  of  eying  him  the  more 
and  e^ry  time  the  man  looked  round  the  room,  which  happened  to 
be  pretty  often,  he  had  a  notion  it  was  the  fame.* 

<  Well,  and  if  it  was  the  fame  ?’  faid  Schedoni. 

*  But  when  Marco  happened  to  fpy  the  fack,  lying  in  a  corner,  he 
had  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  He  fays  his  heart  then  mifgave  him 
fadly,  and  he  wiflied  himlelf  fafe  out  of  the  houfe,  and  determined 
in  his  own  mind  to  get  away  as  foon  as  he  could,  without  letting  the 
man  fufpedl  what  he  thought  of  him.  He  now  guelTed,  too,  what 
h^e'the  man  look  round  the  room  fo  often;  and,  though  Marco 
thought  before  it  was  to  find  out  if  he  had  brought  any  body  with 
him,  he  now  believed  it  was  to  fee  whether  his  treafure  was  fafe.’ 

■'ai.i  Aye,  likely  enough,’  obferved  Schedoni. 

*  Well,  old  Marco  fat  not  much  at  his  cafe  while  the  fi(h  was  pre¬ 
paring,  and  thought  it  was  *  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire*  with 
himi  but  what  could  he  do  ?’ 

•  ^  Why,  get  up  and  walk  away,  to  be  fure,’  faid  the  Confcflbr,  *  as 

I  (hall  do,  if  your  ftory  lafts  much  longer.’ 

*  You  (hall  hear.  Signor.  He  would  have  done  fo,  if  he  had 
thought  dm  man  would  have  let  him ;  but*— • 

^  WeU, 
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^  Wc1I»  this  man  was  Spalatro,  I  fiippofe/  faid*  Schedoni,  imps, 
tiently ;  and  this  was  the  houfe  on  the  ihore  you  formerly  mentioned/ 

*  At  firfl  Signor  Spalatro' hardly  ipoke  a  word,  but  he  came  to 

by  degrees,  and  by  the  time  the  filh  was  nearly  ready  he  was  talk¬ 
ative  enough/  •  /  y ' '  V 

*  Here  the  Confeffor  rofe  with  fomc  emotion;  and  paced  the  room. 

*  Prefently  Spalatro  went  out  of  the  room  to  fetch  a  plate  to  let 
the  fi(b  on— ^ 

*  Out  .of  the  room/  faid  Schedoni,  and  checked  his  fteps. 

*  Yes,  Signor;  but  he  took  care  to  cany  the  light  with  him. 
However,.  Marco,  who  had  a  deal  of  curiofity  to-**— ’  - 

*  Yes,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  great  dcaktodeed !’  faid  the  Con- 
ftlTor,  and  turning  away  renewed  his  pacei?; v 

*  Nay,  Signor,  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet, ^ he  has  (hewn  none  yet; 
—a  great  deal  of  curiofity  to  know  what  was  in  the  fack,  before  he 
confented  to  let  himfelf  flay  much  longer,  thought  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity  for  looking,  and,  as  the  fire  was  now  pretty  bright,  he  d^ter. 
mined  to  fee.  He  went  up  to  the  fack,  therefore.  Signor,  and  tried 
to  lift  it ;  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  him,  though  it  did  not  feem  full.’ 

*  Schedoni  again  checked  his  fteps,  and  ttood  fixed  before  the 
peafant. 

*  He  raifed  it,  however,  a  little,  Signo**,  but  it  fell  from  his  hands,, 
and  with  fuch  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  floor,  that  he  was  furc  it  held 
no  common  booty*  Juft  then,  he  fays,  bethought  he  heard  Spalatro 
coming,  and  the  found  of  the  fack  was  enough  to  have  frightened 
bim,  and  fo  Marco  quitted  it ;  but  he  was  miftakeo,  and  he  went  to 
it  a^in.  But  you  don’t  feem  to  hear  me.  Signor,  for  you  look  as 
you  do  when  you  are  in  thofe  quandaries,  fo  bufy  athinking,  and 

*  Proceed,*'  faid  Schedoni  ftcmly,  and  renewed  his  fteps ;  *  I  hear 

you/  ^  ^  *  V 

«  Went  to  it  again,*  refumed  the  peafant,  cautioufly  taking  op  the 
ftory  at  the  laft  Word  he  had  dropped.  ‘  He  untied  the  firing, '  Signor, 
that  held  the  fack,  and  opened  the  cloth  a  little  way ;  but  think. 
Signor,  what  he  muft  have  thought  when  he  felt — cold  flefh ! .  O, 
Signor!  and  when  be"  faw,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  the  face  of  a 
corpfe'  within !  O,  Signor !’ 

*  Marco,*  fays  be,  *  bad  no  power  to  tie  up  the  cloth  again,  Signor ; 

and  when  he  came  to  bis  thoughts,  his  only  fear  was  left  Spalatro 
fliould  return,  though  he  had  hardly  been  gone  a  minute  before  he 
could  get  out  of  the  houfc,  for  he  cared  nothing  about  the  ftorm  now* 
And  fare  enough  he  heard  him  coming,  but  he  managed  to  get^obt 
of  the  room  into  a  paflage,  another  way  from  that  Spalatro  was  in* 
And  luckily,  too,  it  was  the  fame  paflage  he  had  come  in  by,‘  and  it 
led  him  out  of  the  hdtife*  He  made  no  more  ado  but  ran  ftraight.^ff, 
without  flopping  to.cboofe  which  way  ;  and  many  perils  and  dangers 
he  got  into  among  the  woods  that  night,  and— *  ^ 
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After  all  that  we  have  faid,  thefe  volumes  may  afford  ester- 
tainment  to  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  ;  nor  is"  there  any  thing 

that  can  be  objeded  to  it  on  the  fcore  of  morality. 

«  * 

-  -  -  -  ---  -  , 

»  i  A 

Art. XXXVI.  Encyclopctdia^PerthenJis\  or^  Modern  XJniverfal 
'  ^  Di^ionary.  Vernor  and  Hood,  London.  1796. 

'T^HE  arts  of  engraving  and  printing,  as 'we  have  formerly 
had  occafion  to  obfervc,  have  not  yet  been  carried  to  any 
great  degree  of  elegance  beyond  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  Never- 
thelefs  it  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  general  diflufion  of  fciencc 
and  curiofity,  that  an  Encyclopaedia  is  printed  at  the  town  of 
Perth,  which,  by  its  comprehenfive  plan,  and  various  matter, 
may  tend  dill  farther  to  excite  inquiry,  and  extend  the  empire 
of  knowledge,  not  only  in  Caledonia,  but  in  all  Britain  and 
America,  and  wherever  the  Englifh  language  is  fpoken.  It,, 
contains  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  other  repofitories  of  this  kind," 
is  illuftrated  with  maps  and  other  engravings,  and  is  yet  fold  at 
51,  3df.  per  8vo.  volume,  pp.  360.  /  ^ 

,1  r  I  -  ^  ■■■  ■-  , 

Art:  XXXV II.  An  EJfay  on  an  Analytical  ]Courfe  of  Studies  i  ' 
containing'  a  complete  Syjlem  of  Human  Knowledge,  By  f,  B.  . 
Fhrian.  pp.  80.  8vo.  Stockdale.  London,  1796.  >  ' 

1  •  l;'  'V  *  ■ 

'T^HIS  is  the  produftion  of  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and  a 
*■*  true  love  and  fpirit  of  philofophy,  guided  by  the  laws  of  juft  ^ 
and  legitimate  inveftigation.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  • 

Mr.  Florian  farther  developes  the  analytical  courfe  hepropofes  ' 
in  an  introdudtion : 

*  The  immortal  Bacon  was  the  firft  who  conceived^  and  who  dared' 
to  mark  out,  a  plan  of  all  the  branches  of  learning  of  which  man  is 
capable.  This  plan,  a  fublime  effort  of  genius  at  a  time  when  know-, 
ledge  was  but  little  diffufed  abroad,  has  been  adopted,  almolt  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  alteration,  by  every  author  that  has  followed  him,  and 
latterly  by  thofe  of  the  French'  Encyclopoedia :  but,  in  forming  their 
genealogical  tree  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  authors  have  decided 

I  that  their  embarraflment  was  fo  much  the  greater  as  they  had  greater 
latitude  of  will  in  the  diilribution,  and  that  one  could  refer  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  knowledge  as  well,  either  to  the  beings  which  they- 
have  for  their  objeft,  or  to  the  different  facolties  of  the  foul.  They 
inclined  to  the  latter  fide;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  that  reafon  that  this 
diftribntibn  has  appeared  to  them  fufcepcible  of  fo  nfucb  latitude. 


*  la 


♦  In  general,  the  philofophers  who  have  treated  of  the  origin  of 
human  knowledge  rcafon.thus:  *  We  acquire  our  knowledge  by 

•  thinking  ;  and  therefore  we  ought,  in  the  firlt  place,  to  inquire  how 

•  it  is  we  think.*  But  the  human  mind  ckxcs  not  appear  ordinarily  to 
follow  this  rout;  Our  firft  oblervations  are  more  naturally  made* on 
thofe  fenfations  which  we  receive  from  the  obje^s  that  furround  us, 
than  upon  the  manner  itfelf  in  which  wc  receive  thofe  fenfations.  In 
making  that  our  firft  ftiidy  which  affet^s  our  fenfcs,-we  proceed  with 
certainty  from  that  which  we  know,  to  that  which  wc  know  hot; 
whereas,  if  wc  begin  by  refearcbes  into  the  manner  of  oiir  receiving 
our  ideas,  and  the  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge,  we  at  once  find 
ourfelves  cah  upon  a  Tea  of  hypothefes,  without  rudder  or  compafs  to 
guide  and  dire^  u$.  After  much  labour  and  trouble,  we  come  at  lift 
to  difeover  that  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of  our  fenfes ;  we 
fee  that  an  acquaintance  with  our  phyfical  organifation  is  ncceffary 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  intelleftual  faculties ;  we  perceive  that  the 
fenfations  made  upon  our  organs  cannot*  be  conlidered  feparatcly  from 
thofe  orterior  objedls  that  produce  them ;  and  that,  in  order  to  our 
being  able  to  judge  how  wc  have  the  notion  of  found;  of  colours,  and 
of  tallc,  we  mull  firft  know  how  the  air  is  put  into  vibration  by  fo* 
oorous  bodies,  what  arc  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refradlion,  of  what 
nature  are  the  principles  contained  in  the  aliments  of  which  we  make 
ufc  I  and  thus  we  are  obliged  to  return,  before  we  can  proceed  to  any 
Other  fhidy,  to  that  of  phyfical  beings,  and  the  adls  which  concern 


them.  .  t  , 

•  Such,  then,  is  the  order  that  I  have  followed  in  this  elTay,*  . 


For  a  farther  dcvelopcment  of  this 'plan,  and  juftification  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded^  we  mu  ft  refer  our  readers 
to  the  effay ;  which  we  earneftly  recomrhend  to  the  attention 
and  ferious  confideration  of  all  perfons  of  liberal  niinds  and 
fortunes. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  we  helitate  ;  namely,  the 
propriety  of  introducing  into  a  learned  and  philofophical  courle 
of  ftudy,  pbyjiognomyj  certainly  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  fcience  ; 
though  it  be,  indeed,  a  rich  mine,  not  yet  fully  explored.  There 
is,  befidcs,  fomething  fo  captivating  and  fafeinating  in  fpecu- 
lations  on*phyfiognomy,  that  they  would  have  an  undoubted 
tendency  to  feduce  the  minds  of  youth  from  the  fevere  methtxis 
of  juft  reafoning  and  Inquiry  into  the  plcafing,  though  delufivc^ 
field  of  cafual  and  capricious  aflbeiatiohs  of  ideas,  and  illulions 
of  fancy. 

With  regard  to  his  ihtrodu£fion  into  his  Courfe,  of  the  Theo¬ 
ries  of  Ph^y  Surgery^  and  Pharmacy^  a  conduct  difipproved  by 
certain  of  our  fellow  Reviewers — it  (eems  impoflible  to  acquire 
a[  profound  knowledge  of  the  reafoning  faculty  of  man,  without 
being  previoufly  acquainted  thoroughly  with  his  body,  and  this 
evidently  implies  fume  knowledge  of  the  diforders  to  w*hich  it  is 
^  fubject, 


< 


I 
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ChafnfortV  AfaximcSy 


'fiibjcft,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  thqfe  difordefs  may  bb 
t’etnedied.  fiefides  this,  may  it  not  be  ufeful  -to  every  man  to 
knoWj  from  his  youth,  what  he  muft  avoid,  what  he  may  do^ 
in  order  to  prcfcrvc  his  health  and  conftitution  ?  Would  not 
many  .young  iiien  lead/ more  regular  lives ’were  they  well'ac^ 
quaintcd  with  the  dreadful  confequenccs  they  incur  by  indul* 
gencc  in  the  exceffive  ufe*  of  fpirituous  liquors,  or  by  the  in- 
fedious  virus  of  foul  difeafes  ?  - 

The  Monthly  Review  feems  to  doubt  whether  matherfmtUs  he 
a  proper  ftudy  for  very  young  men.  That  they ‘are  fo,' how¬ 
ever,  is  placed  beyond ’doubt  by  experience.  Mathematical 
fcience  brought  back  to  fenfible  ideas,  and  images  of  real  object, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  is,  of  all  (Indies,  the 
mo(l  interefting,  and  the  moft  ufeful  to  children.  .Wc  have 
‘farther  to  obfervc, .  that  the  analytical  order  which  Mr.  Florian 
has  followed  in  the  ,diftribution  of  the  different  branches  of 
^knowledge,  leads  the  ftudent,  progreflively,  from  things  and 
^fa<5ls  to  their  confequences from  the  fimple  objefts  of  nature, 
andiflmple  fenfathns^  to  obje^Sls  complex;  to  refenfations 
^  profenfathns  *  varioufly  combined ;  to  human  nature,  and  human 
’  ibdety.;''^-  4  ^  , 

Florian^s  general  plan  for  education  is  worthy  of  univer- 
fal  regard ;  and  efpecially  in  this  country,  where  fo  much  time 
is  urineceflarily  fpent  in  the  acquifition  of  dead  languages,  and 
of  the  art  of  meafurine  and  making  verfes* 


Art.  XXXVIII*  Maxlmes^  Penpes^  Cara^ereSy  et  Anecdotes* 
Par  Nicholas  Chamfort.  pp.  285.  6s.  , 

)rij  v:  T\  .  .  )  ;■  «  -  ' 

;jC £BASTI AN-Roch-Nicholas  Chamfort  was  born  in  1741, 
in  a  village  near  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.^.  He  was  admitted, 
-when  very  young,  as  a  bur  far  in  the  college  ot.  the  GrafUqs, 
iWhcrc.hc  gained  many  prizes.  Nicholas  became  an  abbe,  which 
is  not  a  condition  or  ftate,  but  a  cojlumc  [a  certain  manner  of 
drefs  and  carriage].  Being  preiTed  (eriqufly  to  decide  and  choofe 
bis^fituation  in  life,  he  replied  to  the  principal  of  the  GrafSns, 
will'  never  be  a  prieft  I  am  too  fond  of  eafe,  of  philofophy, 
*  of  women,  of  honour,  and  true  glory ;  and  too  little  of  quar- 
.  ^.jrels,  hypocrify,  preferment,  and  money.*  Having  decidedly 
yje^t.;his. ^college,  and  thrown  himfelf,  without  any  fortune,  on 
wide  world,  he  was  foon  reduced  to  great,  diilrefs :  he  de- 
for  fubllftcnce,  on  feme  bqol^ellers,  for  whoni;  he  did 


Jt  2  jjofe  under  p.  442  of  our  lafl  Nuri>ber»  ■  ■  - 
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Chamfort’i  Maxtaes^  iJc. 


work  I  an^  what  is  pleafant  enough^  for  fome  preachers.  He 
gained  much  reputation  by  fome  piece^  for  which  he  gained  fe« 
veral  prizes  of  the  Academy.  He  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mirabeau,  with  whom%  in  the  iudement  of  his  biogra- 


with  Mir  ABE  AU,  with  whom,  in  the  judgment  of  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  he  was,  at  Uaji^  to  be  compared  and  equalled.  Mirabeau,  if 
we  may  credit  the  biographer  of  Cbamfort,  not  onlyffubmitted 
his  writings  to  this  genius,  but  alfo  his  opinions  and  his  condudl 
iq  life.  He  became  a  member  and  fccretary  of  the  Jacobin 
Club ;  and.always  marched  in  the  firft  ranks  of  the  republican 
phalanx.  But,  after  the  maffacre  of  the  twenty-two  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people,  and  tyranny,  feated  on  a  throne  of  crimes, 
was  fupported  by  public  terror,  broke  through  all  reftraints, 
Cbamfort  was  thrown  into  , irons,  on  the  accufation  of  an  under¬ 
librarian  in  the  national  library,  and  with  him  the  venerable 
^Barthefmy,  and  fome  ^  others.  He  :made  violent  and  repeated 
attempts  to  kill  himfelf.  He  lived,  or -rather  languifhed,  for 
(bme  time,  but  at  laft  died  of  his  wounds.  He  (hewed,  in  all 
his  extremity,  great  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  contempt  of  death. 

Among  his  maxims  and  thoughts,  we  find  the  follo^vlng : 

*  The  phyfical  world  appears  to  be  the  produflion  of  a  powerful 
Rnd ‘good  being,  who  was  obliged  to  abandon,  in  part,  the  execution 
of  his  plan  to^a  malevolent  being.  'But  as  to  the  moral  world,  it  ap- 
Ipeari  to  be  the  v  ork  of  a  capricious  devil,  run  mad/ 

What  is  a  philofopher  ?.  He  is  a  man  whooppofes  natafetb  law, 
'reafon  to  cudom,  his  confcience  to  opinion,  and  his  judgment  to 
^citoV.*  ‘  *  ‘ 

*  Phyfical  ills,  and  the  calamities* of  human  nature,  have  produced 
•the  licteffity  of  fbciety:  Society  has" molriplied  the  misfortunes ^of 

nature.  The  mcohv eniencies  of  focicty  have  necefiarily  given  birth 
to i government;  and  government  has  added  to  the  evils  of  fotiety. 
This  is  the  hiftory  of  human  nature.*  .  t 

*  An  Bnglilhman  refpeds  the  law,  and  ^urns  at  authority :  a 
Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  refpefts*  authority,  and  defjpifcs  the 
law.* 


Thefc  obferrations  (hew  the  Jacobin  father  more  than  the  phi¬ 
lofopher  I  ft)  alfo  do  M.  de  Ghanfif6rt*s  cbara6lers  and  anecdotes; 
though  among  thefe  are  ntai^  nof  a  little  interefting.  Cbamfort 
is  not,  as  his  biographer  aflerts,  to  be"‘compared*  to  Mirabeau, 
either  for  vigour  of  conception,  ^  or  profbundnefs  of  reflcdlion. 
It  wras  M.  de  Petieoc,  not 'Cbamfort,  that  rcrifed  Mirabcau’s 
compofitiohs,  and  in  whofe  judgment^  he  repofed  moft  confi- 
denc  \  a  confidence  which,  i)^  all  Accounts,  dm 'much  credit  to 
kii  own  underftahdihg. 
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Art.  XXXIX.  Sappho  and  Phaon.  In  a  Series  of  legitimate 
Sonnets ;  with  Thoughts  on  poetical  SubjeSisy  and  Anecdotes  of  the 
Grecian  Poetefs.  By  Mary  Rohinforty  Author  of  Poems,  (sfc.^c. 
pp.  82.  Hookham.  London,  1796. 


l^RS.  Robinfon’s  addrcfs  to  the  reader  will  explain  her 

A’'*  defign  ;  J 


*  The  dory  of  the  Lefbian  mufe,  though  not  new  to  the’  cl^cal 
reader,  prefenicd  to  my  imagination  fuch  a  lively  example  of  the 
human  mind  enlightened  by  the  moft  exquifite  talents,  yet  yielding 
to  the  diftradlive  control  of  ungovernable  paffions,  that  I  felt  an  irre- 
..fidible  impulfe  to  attempt  the  delineation  of  their  progrefs ;  mingling 
with  the  glowing  pidufe  of  her  foul  fuch  moral  refleftions’’  as  may 
.  fcrve  to  excite  that  pity  which,  while  it  proves  the  fufceptibility  of 
the  heart,  arms  it  againft  the  danger  of  indulging  a  too  luxuriant 
'  '  fancy.*  *  ‘  ■ 

<.u  l\  * 

Although  we  have  never  profefled  an  admiration  for  the  Della 
Crufca  fchool,  the  pupils  of  which  appear  to  us  to  be  hb  other 
•  than  a  kind  of  imitators  of  poets,  yet  it  is  due  to  Mrs.  Robin- 
‘  foh  to  lay,  that  (he  poflelTes  great  fertility  of  imagination,  deli- 
‘  ^  "cacy  of  lentiment,  and  a  juft  ear  for  harmony  and  varied  modu- 
"lation  of  numbers.  There  is  a  ftiffnefs,'  conftraint,  and  affedla- 
V  tion,  in  the  models  on  which  our  Britifh  Sappho  ftudies‘td'forni 
V  her  ftyle  and  manner :  but  in  thefe,  as  in  her  other  poems,  {he 
gives  proofs  of  a  genius  capable  of  producing  greater  excellence, 

'  if  it  had  been  better  diredted.  ,  . 

•  The  following  is  an  exiradl,  not  crowded  with  imagery,  nor 
fet  at  variance  with  itfelf  by  a  mixture  of  metaphors,  but  giving 
'  a  natural  defeription  of  tbe  feelings  of  a . mind  .wrapped  in 
defpair : 

'SONNET  XLI. 


-  -  y 


liilLi 


*  Yes,  I  will  go  where  circling  whirlwinds  rife. 
Where  threatening  clouds  in  fable  grandeur  low*r ; 
Where  the  blaft  yells,  the  liquid  columns  pour. 

And  maddening  billows  combat  with  the  flcics !  - 
There,  while  the  demon  of  the  tempeft  flies 
On  growing  pinions  thro*  the  troub*lous  hour. 

The  wild  waves  dafli  impatient  to  devour. 

And  on  the  rock  the  waken*d  vulture  cries !  , 

Oh  !  dreadful  folace  to  the  fiormy  mind  !  ' 

To  me,  more  pleafing  than  the  valley *s  reft, 

The  woodland  fongfters,  or  the  fpordve  hind, 

That  nip  the  turf,  or  prune  the  painted  creft  ;  "  r 

For  in  defpair  alone  the  wretched  find 
That  unfUon  fwcet  which  lulls  the  bleeding  breaft  1’ 

S  s  ^ 


We 


^84  Perfed*;  Poetic  Effufions. 

We  repeat  it  once  more,  Mrs.  Robinfon  is  moft  unfortunate 
in  having  adopted,  as  a  model,  the  contortions  and  diflocations  of 
Della  Crufea.  If  Ihe  Had  followed  nature,  feldom*  more  juftly 
or  elegantly  reprefented  than  in  her  own  mind,  free  from  the 
Ihackles  pf  imitation,  the  would  have  produced  fonnets  nearer 
akin  to  the  natural,  pathetic,  and  paflionate  Sappho. 

•  i 

a  profufion  of  incongruous  images,  or  mixture  of  meta¬ 
phors,  Mfs.  Robinfon, <  in  many  inftances,  renders  Kef  poetry 
abfolutely  unintelligible.  Her  courfe  would  be  more  graceful, 
if  (he  would  not  fo  often  ftart  afide  to  hunt  after  flowers.  . 


Art.  XL.  '  Poetic  Ejfufms^  PaJioraU  Morale  ■  Amatory.^  and 
Defer iptive.  By  JPHUurn  Perfidy  M.  D.  pp.  160.  lijmo. 
2S.  6d.  Crofby.  London,  1796. 

Shenftonian  is  the  fiyle  which  the  Doctor  apparently 
^  prefers.  We  cannot,  however,  think  him  happy  in  his 
choice;  many  pieces  in  this  volume,  w^hich  are  not  of  that 
ftamp,  being  far  fuperior  to  thofe  which  are.  Much  of  Shen- 
ftonc's  merit  is  owing  to  the  tender  fimplicity,  not  the"" care- 
leflTncfs  of  his  paltoral  poems:  of  this  Dr.  Perfect  feems  not  to 
be  aware.  Witnefs  the  following.  -  ^  .  r 

In  the  very  firft  cfFufion  we  read,  ’  ' 


,  yt,  ,  *  The  woodlands  befpangled  with  froft, 

^  ^  f  A  portrait  prepare. 

Imprifon’d  and  bound  is  the  rill, 

Irrigucus  that  Jlole  thro*  the  mead ; 

.  No  more  in  foft  murmurs  diftill  '  " 

Its  ^waters  to  cheriJJj  the  reed.  *  r  ^ 

Page  104.  ‘  Content  fmooths  the  brow  of  each  giiefl,  \ 

'  ’  Forflie  to  the  cottage  can  bring  "  ^ 

*  ^  Thofe  enviable  poppies  of  reft,  .  *  , 

From  peace  that  continually  fpringJ*  * 

.Thefe  pages  are  too  often  marked  with  like  deformities.!  It 
is  the  natural  and  afFcfling  cafe,  which  accompanies  the  bard  of 
the  Leafowes  in  his  paftoral  excurfions,  that  has  endeared  them 
to  every  feeling  mind^;  and  which  will  continue  to  (hicld  them 
from  the  rage  of  ftoical  criticifm.  .  , 


i  .  *  n  ;  i 
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A  Retrofpe^  of  the  A^lve  IVorld. 
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-RETROSPECT  of  the  ACTIVE  WORLD; 


O  R, 


A  GENERAL  REVIEW  of  DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS, 
AND  PRACTICAL  CONTROVERSIES  and  CONTESTS. 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  BANK  NOTES.  , , , 

.  ■  .1 I 

T|T  is  not  by  mechanical  and  chemical  inventions  alone  that 
.-■•B  men  become  mor?  independent  with  refpecl  to  their  wants^ 
and  more  capable  of  executing  their  defigns.  Were  wo  to  . in¬ 
dulge  ourfelves  in  a  comparifon,  we  (bould  find  that  as  men  'arc 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  difpofitions,  talents,  and  tafte;.  fo  like* 
wife  the* means  by  which  their  own  wants  and  wifhes  are  to  be 
gratified  are  almoft  infinite.  U 

The  necefiaries  and  conveniericies  of  life  arc  continually  in- 
creafing;  a  fliirt  is  now  a  neceflary  to  the  pooreft  ipeafant,  yet 
the  emperor  Auguftus  went  without  one  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  Our  good  and  refpefted  queen  Elizabeth  performed  her 
voyages  of  pleafure,  and  her  'vilks  of  ceremony,  mounted  on 
horfeback  behind  the  chancellor  of  Krrgland.  A  farmer^s  wife 
would,  in  the  prefent  refined  times,  think  herfelf  difgraced  by 
fuch  an  exhibition,  and  it  would  be  worfe'than  death  to* perform 
a  journey  of  feveral  days  in  this  manner.  Tajlc  and  delicacy 
would  both  be  offended,  and  as  to  modejly^  what  would  be  faid 
of  a  maiden  lady  performing  a  journey  in  fuch  a  ftyle  ? 

The  pleafures  of  men  have  increafed  as  much  in  gratification 
as  the  necefiaries  and  conveniencies.  To  obtain  all  thefe  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  fu its  the  prefent  race  of  men  and  order  of 
things,  has  ftretched  the  invention  of  men  in  every  pomt  of 
.view,  but  ftill  that  is  not  all.  The  relations  of  one  nation  to 
another,  and  of  one  man  with  another,  have  become  fo  various 
and  fo  numerous  that  invention  has  been  Itill  more  put  to 
the  ftretch,  in  order  to  find  a  means  of  conducing  with  fo.ne 
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degree  economy  all  thofe  negociations  which  have  become 
xieceffary* 

Were  the  intereft  of  money  at  20  per  cent,  as  formerly,  it 
would  be  impollible  for  the  peafants  of  this  country  to  breakfaft 
with  tea  and  fugar,  ^caufe  their  price  would  exceed  what  they 
could  afford  to  pay. 

This  nation,  which  has  carried  commerce  and  manufactures 
beyond  any  other,  has  now  got  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  operations 
to  p«forni,  that  to  find  a  reprefentative  fign  for  value  has  be* 
come  very  difficult,  as  gold  and  filver  have  not  by  any  means 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

The  ufe  of  bank  notes  has  long  accommodated  commercial 
men,  but  of  late  the  bank  notes  iffued  upon  a  capital  of  gold,  as 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  with  fuch  banks  as  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  efiablifhed,  has  been  found  inconvenient,  or  at  leaft 
confidered  as  dangerous. 

Gold  is  in  one  refpeCl  the  beft,  though  not  by  any  means  the 
fureft,  foundation  for  a  banking-houfe.  Gold  is  the  beft,  be- 
caufc  with  it  payments  may  be  made  at  command  arid  at  fight ; 
but  then  it  has  this  difadvantage,  that  a  bank  in  which  the  gold 
amounted  to  a  fum  equal  to  the  notes  would  be  an  abfjrdity : 
the  gold  then  can  never  be  a  fufficient  pledge  to  the  public  for 
life  payment  of  the  notes. 

This  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  a  fpecles  of  notes  which  are 
iiiteDded  to  anfwer  as  bank  notes,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
make  the  experiment  of  a  new  circulating  medium'  in  a  fafe  and 
honourable  way.  n-. 

It  will  be  feen  from  the  following  outlines  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands,  that  the  public  can  at  all  events  run  no  rifque 
of  lofs,  as  the  fecurities  are  thofe  of  government. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  prediCl  the  fuccefs  of  inventions j 
lt(is  to  fpeak  of  them  after  they  have  proved  ufeful  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  blit  the  magnitude  of  the  objeft,  and  the  avowed  neceflity 
for  fomething  oT  the  fort,  lead  us  to  give  the  moft  prominent 
parts  of  a  plan  to  which‘we  wifti  fuccefs  in  fo  far  as  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  this  country.  , 

The  plan  which *we  have  feen  of  this  bank  is  preceded  by  an 
adverufement,  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  remembrance  df 
the  pv^lic,  that  nearly  half  a  century  elapfed  before  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  and  bank  notes  were  underftood  or  employed  in  this 
cemntry,  and  therefore  their  patiencer  is  requefted  in  liftemng 
to  the  detail  of  a  plan  which  has  no  lefs  an  objeft  in  view  than 
to  extend  the ‘great  lyftem  of  paper  credit,  by  iffuing  bilk’br 
notes  founded  upon  undoubtedly  good  fecurities. 

.  .  The  bi^ines  of  this  plan,  which  we  think  defci^cs  to  be  well 
examined,  are  as  follow*  It  is  uniVerlally  allowed,  that  for  a 
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confiderable  time  paft^  men  in  trade  have  been  reduced  to  great 
^fHcultieS)  on  account  of  an  evil  generally,  known  by  the  name 
of fcarcity  of  money.  When  fcarcity  of  money  arifes'  from  want 
of  property^  induftry  and  length  of  time  can  atone  remedy  the 
evil ;  but  when  property  is  not  wanting,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  money  great,  a  remedy  is  more  eafy  to  be  obtained* 
Commerce,  which  originally  was  carried  orf  either  by  exchang¬ 
ing  one  fort  of  merchandize  for  another,  or  by  gold  and  filyer 
(which  were  then  ufcd  as  the  only  meafure  of  value),  has  long 
been  too  extenfive,  and  its  operations  too  complicated  to  be 
carried  on  without  the  aid  of  bills  qf  exchange  and  bank  notes, 
which  are  in  many  cafes  more  convenient  than  metallic  money,* 
and  which  are  equally  valuable  with  it  when  iffued  with  a  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  the  mea.ns  by  . which  they  are  to  be  paid. 

Bank  notes,  payable  on  demand,  cannot  with  fafety  be  iiTued 
beyond  a  certain  amount  in  proportion  to  the  gold  and  filver  in 
the  bank,  foe  which  reafon  it  is  that  the  notes  of  the  bank  of 
England,  fo  defervedly  in  high  eftimation,  can  not  fafely  be’exT 
tended  beyond  a  certain  cmahtity.  The  unlimited  credit  which 
the  nqtes  of  the  bank  of  England  have  obtained,  would  be  loft 
forever,  were  their  number  extended  beyond  that  proportion 
.which  experience  has  (hewn  to  be  fafe  and  necelTary*  The 
quantity  of  paper  circulating  in  a  country  never  ought  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  property  which  is  engaged  for  its  payment; 
but  fo  long  as  it  remains  within  that  limit  there  cannot  poffibly 
be  any  danger.  The  credit  of  government,  it  will  readily  be 
allowed,  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  of  the  firft  clafs ;  from 
which  it  follows,  as  aneceflary  confequence,  that  the  obligations 
of  government  ilTued  in  purfuance  of  a  grant  of  parliament,  are 
perfeflly  fecure.  It  fo'happcns,  however,  that  government  ob¬ 
ligations,  pofleffed  of  folidity  beyond  difpute,  which  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  effential  for  paffing  in  place  of  money,  want  all  the  other 
requifites,  particularly  the  form  and  the  fixed  value  neceflary.' 

To  render  thofe  obligations  ufeful  in  bufinefs  they  muft  be 
made  convenient,  and  fit  for  general  circulation  ;  as  bars  of 
gold  require  to  be*  divided  and  ftruck  into  money  before  thev 
can  be  generally  ufeful  in  payments  from  one  man  to  anothc/. 
The  'utility  and  intention  of  the  original fecurity  bank  is  to  ren¬ 
der  thofe  fecurities  or  obligations  ufeful  in,  and  applicable  to, 
the  common  courfe  of  payments  by  dividing  them  into  conve¬ 
nient  films,  and  giving  them  the  form  that  is  mofi  fit  for  cir¬ 
culating  from  hand  to  hand. 

vr  This  bank  is  different  from  all  thofe  that  have  hitherto  been 
eftabliihed,  and  particularly  in  this  effential  point,  that  the  bearer 
of  eaeff  individual  note  knows  the  fpecial  pledge  or  fecurity, 
Ithat  is  depofited  in  order  to  affure  its  payment,  and  that  to 
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iffue  one  fingle  note  beyond  the  amount  of  the  fccurlty  men* 
tioned,  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  crime  of  for* 
gery,  and  liable  to  immediate  deteflioni  as  the  certainty  of  the 
depofit  may  be  afcertained  at  pleafure,  and  with  great  facility, 
which  the  regulations  hereafter  detailed  will  clearly  fhew>  a 
fufpicion  of  that  kind  will  therefore  not  enter  into  the  mind  of 
any  reafonable  man. 

This  bank  will  iflue  notes  of  5  pounds,  5  guineas,  io,pounds, 
pounds,  20  pounds,  and  25  pounds,  in  tnc  folio  wing. form  : 

No.  ORIGINAL  SECURITT  BANK,  LONDON. 

*  •  No.  28,  Norfolk-ftrcct,  Strand,  this  2d  day  of  January,  I797» 

£»*  ^5  Portion  of  Navy  Billy  No.  12 10. 

The  Same  Day  on  which  the  above  Navy  Bill  Jhall  be  paid y 
%ve  promife  to  pay  to  A.  B.  Ffq.  or  Bearery  Twenty-five  pounds, 
with  intereji  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  ann.  being  a  portion  of 
the  above  Navy  Billy  No.  1210.  value  fiS^l  *18:9.  dated 
the  \*jth  Augujl  1796,  and  due  the  iqth  November  which 

is  duly  depofited  as  Jecurity  for  the  payment  hereof  with  Mejfrs. 

BankerSy  according  to  their  receipt  in  bur  hands.  , 

X.  TWENTY-FIVE.  MARTINET  tA  CO.  ^ 

N.  B.  The  intcrcil  amounts  to  icd.  per  month,  which  ccafcs  when  the  original  is  paid. 


<  » 


It  was  at  firft  intended  to  make  the  notes  payable  three  days 
after'the  original  fhould  become  di».e,  but  as  the  great  objefl  is 
the  phyfical  and  undeniable  fecurity  of  the  public,  it  has  been 
definitively  fettled  that  the  originals  (hall  abfolutely  remain  in 
depofit  till  the  bearers  of  the  notes  iflhed  upem  them  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  receive  the  money,  which  will  be  paid  at  the  banking- 
houfe  that  fame  day  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  hour  of  the  day  in  which  the  originals  are  paid 
in  the  different  offices,  for  which  purpofe  ample  funds  are  pro- 
vided.  ’  .  \  . 

The  manner  of ’tranfa<5llng  the  bufinefs  will  be  nearly  as 
follows.  ‘ 

»VVhc!i  any  holder  of  a  Navy,  Viffualling,  Exchequer  Bill, 
or  other  government  fecurity,  wifhes  to.  have'  it  exchanged  for 
thofe  notes,  ihat  original  bill  will  be  depofited  by  the  proprietor 
in  the  hands  of  his  own  banker  in  fuch  a  w  ay,  that  it  neither  cati 
be  negotiated,  fold,  nor  taken  out  of  the  depofit  till  the  day  of 
.payment,  when  it  \vill  be  delivered  up  to  this  bank,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  receive  its  amount,  and  to  pay  the  bills  created  on 
its'credit ;  and  previous  to  its  being  depc  fited  it  will  be  written 
upon  inTuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  being  paid,  except  in 
favour  of  the  bank,  the  day  mentioned  as  the  day  of  payment  of 
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the  notes  iflucd  to  the  public ;  and  this  indorfement  will  be  en- 
regiftered  in  the  books  of  this  hank  for  as  far  as  concerns  the 
numbers  and  defcription  of  the  bills  iflued,  with  a  copy  of  the 
original. in  fuch  an  accurate  and  exadl  manner,  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  bill  may  be  at  all  times  afcertained,  and  didinguifhed  fe*^^ 
parately  in  the  cleared  and  mod  convincing  manner.  After  the 
endorfement  of  the  original  bill,  and  before  the  delivery  "pf  the 
fmall  notes,  the  proprietor  will  produce  to  the  bank  a  iufilcient 
receipt  of  the  banker  where  the  depofitc  is  made,  '  ^  ' 

When  the  notes  are  brought  for  payment,  they  will  be  de¬ 
faced  in  prefence  of  the  perfon  bringing  them,  and  therefore, 
as  in  their  creation  it  will  be  impoffible  to  make  one  more  than 
there  ought  to  be,  fo  likewife  it  will  be  impoffible  that  anj 
fliould  be  circulated  a  fecond  time. 

The  books  will  be  kept  open  for  infpeflion  and  .examination 
to  all  perfons  who  may  wiOi  to  fee  them,  from  ten  till  three 
o’clock  every  day  (Sunday  excepted) ;  and  as  there,  will  be  no 
SECRET  in  the  burinefs,  but  as  every  thing  will  be  fair  and 
open,  thofe  w^ho  have  any  doubts  to  date,  may  have  them 
cleared  up  i;i  the  mod  ample  manner,  and  with  the  greateft 
pleafure  and  promptitude, 

it  would  be  encroaching  too  much  on  the  time  of  the  public 
to  enter  into  a  deta  1  of  the  innumerable  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  this  edablifliment.  As  foon  as  the  folidity  gf  thc 
balls,  and  the  regularity  of  the  operations  are  fufficiently  known 
to  command  the  public  confidence,  which  It  undoubtedly  will 
deferve,  a  new  Jourc^of  credit  and  accommodation, , of  the 
greated  fafety  and  utility  will  fprlng  up,  not  only  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  world,  but  in  general  to  ali  perfons  that  have  real  fe- 
curiti^'S  to  give.  In  the  mean  time,  it  mud  be  cbferved,  that 
its  effecils  and. advantages  will,  be  felt  the  dronger  at  this  mo-, 
ment,  as  its  fird  operations  will  be  founded  upon  a  fpecies,  of 
fecurity,  which  has  for  fome  time  pad,  abloibed  a  great  portion 
of  the  circulating  money,  and,  by  coming  in  competition  with 
private  credit,  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  expenfive  all 
fort  of  difeounts,  thereby  taking  away  one  of  the  principal  rc- 
fdurces  of  trade,  which  enables  the  merchant  to  carry  on  bis 
bufinefs,  and  the  manufacturer  to  pay  his  workmen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemies  of  England  will  employ 
all  their  malignity  to  endeavour  to  couiueraft  a  plan  which  is 
calculated  to  terve  both  the  individual  and  the  country  ;  but  fu- 
perior  to  their  vain  attempts,  its  falutary  effeCls  will  prove  very 
foon,*  that  while  they  lament  that  this  new  fource  of  public  cre¬ 
dit  has  fprung  up,  all  the  friends  and  wcll-wilhers  to  this  coun^ 
try  will  lament  equally  on  their  part,  that  it  had  not  been  dif^ 
covered  at  an  earlier  period. 
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.  W  E  T  D  O  C  K  S.  -  -  •  •  -  ^  V 

‘  /  »  A  J  ?  I  >  ?  '  •  .  ''l 

THE  attcntlot^  of  the  public  has  for  fome’time  paft  been 
called  to  the  wet  docks  .  propofed  for  the  accomodatrng  the  in- 
creafedxommercc.Qf  London.  ^  7 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  criticifm  of  the  various 
plans  propoied  ;  but  afla redly  it  is  a  fabjeft  that  deferves  at- 
te^ion,  as  wet  docks  are  one  of  the  moil  ufeful  inventions  that 
we  know  of. — The  nature  cf  a  wet  dock  is,  that  the  veffels  in  it 
mzy  either  be  kept  afloat,  or-not,  at  plcafure. 

Every  body  knows  how  veffels  are  liable  to  be  deranged  by 
the  influx  or  reflux  of  the  tide  j  a  vefiei  afloat  is  upright,  and 
when  the  water  is  ^gone,  it  leans  over  either  to  one  fide  or  the 
other.  In  this  cafe,  much  inconveniency  arifes,  and  often 
very  vexatious  accidents,  on  account  of  the  high  mails  and  rig- 
ging,  which  are  entangled  by  two  veffels  alongfide  of  each  other 
leaning  over  in  different  dirciSlions. 

The  difficulty  of  lading  and  unlading  (hips,  which  are  never 
two. hours  at  the  feme  height,  or  in  the  feme  pofitlon,  is  alfo 
yery^great,  fo  that  in’ a  commercial  city  like  that  of  London, 
the  inconveniencies  are  not  capable  of  being  calculated.  ^ 

A  wet  dock  is  fo  conflrudled  that  a  ftiip  may  enter  at  high- 
and  that,  fluice-doors  being  (hut,  the  water  remains ;  fo 
that  there  is  none  of  thofe  inconveniences  of  which  we  have 
Ipoken. 

,  ,Without  entering  into  a  thorough  defer iption  of  the  wet 
docks  of  London,  it- is  fufficient  to  ooferve,  that  the  feme  prin¬ 
ciple  that  will  ferve  for  one  fliip  will  ferve  to  put  the  whole  ii\ 
fafety.  As  the  (hips  ,at  prefent  that  enter  the  port  of  London 
are  obliged  to  deliver  their  cargoes  by  thofe  that  are  neareft  the 
land/  allowing  the'^^cargocs  of  thofe  farther  off  to  be  carried 
over  them,  the  confufion,  the  labour,  the  thieving,  that' take  place 
arc  immenfe,  which,  added  to  the  evils  which  may  have*,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  veffels  that  are  not  in  wet  docks,  rendered  the 
evils  to  be  encountered  intolerable ;  it  is  not  any  wonder  then 
if  the  London  merchants  have  fubferibed  great  fums  to  prevent 
the  lodes  and  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  every  day  cx- 
pofed  in  the  prefent  (late  of  things, 

•  One  of  the  plans  given  in  is,  to  cut  a  bed  for  the  river  acrofs 
,thc  Ifle  of  Dogs,  and  convert  the  fcmicircular  courfe  of  the 
river,  which  bounds  that*  piece  of  ground  into*  a  wet  dock. 
This  would  be  eafy,  but  might  it  not  alter  the  nature  of^the 
river  and  make  it  more  {hallow?  '  It  is  at  the  fame  time  certain, 
that  it  would  lengthen  LbnddS),  'which  is  already  too  long./  "" 
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In  addition  to  any  docks  that  may  be  conftruded,  there  muft 
be  a  great  number  of  warehoufes^  warehouit-men  and  porters^ 
and  confequently  numbers  of  dwelling-houfes ;  fo  thafit  will  be 
like  building  a  town,  and  certainly  that  is  to  be  avoided  for  a  great 
number  of  reafons,  and  amonglt  others,  for  the  great  capital 
that  it  will  abforb  at  a  time  when  capital  is  wanted^  ^ 

It  has  been  propofed  to  take  away  London-bridge,  and  make 
wet  r docks  immediately  below  Blackfriars;  but  again,  this  is 
very  exceptionable,  and  will  continue  be  fo  until  it  is  deter* 
mined  whether  London-bridge  is  in  any  refpeft  the  caufc'that  ^ 
the  river  immediately  below  it  is  uncommonly  deep,  and  immle*'” 
diately  above  it  extremely  (hallow. 

.  'There  are  few  countries  where  thefc  fubjefls  are  Icfs  under* 
flood  than  in  England,  and  therefore  great  caution  is  necef-*^' 
fary  in  whatever  is  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  the 
zeal  which  patriots  (hew  for  the  embellifliment  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  and  the  advantage  of  themfelves,  they  will  not  inadvertently 
rifque  any  operation  which  may  deftroy  the  profundity  of  the 
river,  to  which  the  city  alone  owes  its  very  cxtenfive  and  unex¬ 
ampled  fuccefs  in  trade.  ^ 

It^muft  juft  be  remarked,  that  a  wet  dock  may  become  z^drf 
one  by  having  a  double  fetofflood-gates,  by  which  the  water  may 
be  excluded  with  the  .fame  eafe  that  it  is  admitted;  onlythefc* 
gates  muft  fold  or  (hut  in  a  different  direiiion,  fo  that  the  exterior 
water  may  pufli  them  clofe,  which  exterior  preffure  aftingtitpcit 
gates  conftrudled  for  a  wet  dock,  would  open  them  quite  widei 
and  therefore  burft.  .no>iOc^^ 

The  invention  of  wet  and  dry  docks  is  ohe'of  thofe^  whicb 
make  men  the  mafters  of  their  own  operations  in  contradrdton 
to  the  operations  of  nature ;  as  it  makes  dry  land  i^erc  there 
would.be  water,,  and  water  where  there ^oald  be  dry  land/  re- 
ferving  ftill  the  power  of  admitting  or  excluding  that  ufeful  and 
obedient  element  at  will,  which  in  a  harbour  like  that  of  LW- 
don  Is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  '  *  "" 

'  r''’  ‘‘  '•'{»/  7^ 
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NO^one  of  the  great  materials  of  which  ufe  is  made  etthef 
in  maniifaflures  or  in  building,  has  undergone  fuch  great 
proveinents  of  late,  as  caft  iron.  h ^ 

^H^Thirty  years  ago,  this  now  elegant,  and  very  generally  ufeful 
'metal,, was  only  fit  for  fome  rude  machine,  or  to  be  put  at  the 
back  of  a  grate.  - 

;  At  this  time  there  is  fcarcely  any  material  whatever  that  is  in 
fuch  univerfal  efteem,  or  that  is  more  juflly  admired,  or  more  un- 
ttfually  employed,* than  caft* iron.  *  v  l  *  nnj' 

Two 
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Two  great  iniproveme«4s^  have  been  made* '  'The  one  is,  to 
make  the  metal  more  malleable,  pure,  and  tractable;  the  other  is 
to  mould  it  fo  to  come  forth  from  the  fand  in  a  more  fmooth 
and  elegant  form.  Except^where  ftrength  is  required,  caft  iron 
is  preferable  in  manv  things  to  bar  iron.  It  is  cheaper*  in  the 
firft  place,  it  is  capable  of  taking  many  forms  which  cannot  at 
any  price*  be  given  to  wrought  iron,  and  ftill  more  is  it  capable 
of  being  applied  where  wrought  iron  cannot  be  employed  at 
all.  Cannons  now  bored  out  of  the  folid,  are  little  inferior  to 
brafs  ordnance,  being  tough  and  ftrongj.even  fmall  nails  are 
calf,  and  have  been  for  thefe  number  of  years  ;  hinges  for  doors, 
faure-pans,  and  almoft  all  the  utenfils  of  the  kitchen,  are  made  in 
greater  perfeciion  than  they  ever  were  before ;  and  there  is  not 
the  fmalleft  doubt  but  that  a  material  of  fuch  univcrfal  ufe,  and 
fo  generally  approved,  will,  in  moft  cafes,  obtain  the  preference 
over  forged  iron,  in  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  no  improvement 
have  cf  late  been  made.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  art  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  bars  rem  lins  what  it  was,  the  art  of  reducing  thofc 
bars  into  form,  does  not  by  any  means  improve;  and  indeed  it 
is  true,  that  though  we  outftrip  every  nation  in  Europe  fbr  caft- 
iron  works,  it  is  very  poflible  that  every  nation  may  foon  out¬ 
ftrip  us  in  the  art  of  cbmmon  fmith-work.  This  however 
would  be  a  great  pity,,  and  if  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent 
that,  it  is  more  than  probable  we  (hall  lament,  when  too  late, 
that  we  have  loft  that  art  as  we  have  done  that  of  mafonry  in 
ftone,  on  account  of  our  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  building 
with  brick.  -  .  ,  f\.  . 
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* '  V 

#• 

FRANCE. 

The  negotiation  for  peace  between  France  and  Engird 
has  been  broken  off  abruptly.  Lord  Malmfbury,  ordered 
to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic  within  forty-eight  hours, 
bas  arrived  in  England.  The  fame  circumftances  of  averlipn 
to  all  pacification,  and  of  republican  hauteur^  and  bluntnefs,  not 
to  fav  rudenef  ,  that  marked  the  commencement  of  this  Jhewoi 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  French,  charadlerize  its  termi¬ 
nation.  In  a  philofophical  review  of  events,  it  is,  proper  to 
bring  together,  under  one  view,  fimilar  circumftances,  .charac¬ 
ters,  and  fentiments  *.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Account  of  the 
*  . ^  ....  . .  . .  ■■■ . .  .  .  . . 

*  This  is  the  natural  procefs  of  all  abfiradion  or  clarification;  s  * 
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Siege  of  Glouccfter,  in  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
on  the  commonwealth,  or,  at  that  period,  both,  writes  thus, 

“  The  fummons  (on  the  part  of  the  king)  tofurrender  Glou* 
ccftcr,  allowed  two  hours  for  an  anfwer  :  but  before  the  time 
expired,  there  appeared,  before  the  king,  two  citizens^  with  lean, 
thin,  pale,  (harp,  and  difmal  vifages  :  faces  fo  ftrange,  and  un-* 
couth,  according  to  lord  Clarendon  ;  figures  fo  cohabited  and 
accoutered;  as  at  once  moved  the  moll  fever e  countenance  to 
mirth,  and  the  mod  cheerful  countenance  to  fadnefs :  it  fcerned 
impoflible  that  fuch  ambafladors  could  bring  lefs  than  a  defiance.' 
The  men,  without  any  circumftancc  of  duty,  or  good  manners, 
in  a  pert,  (hrill,  undifmayed  accent,  faid,  that  they  brought  an 
anfwer  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucefter:  and,  extremely  ready 
were  they,  according  to  the  hiftorian,  to  give  infoleiit  and  fedi- 
tious  replies  to  any  queftion :  as  if  their  buftnefs  were  chiefly^  by 
provoking  the  king^  to  make  him  violate  his  own  fafe^con^iuSi^^'* 
The  fubftance  of  their  anfwer  was,  that  ‘‘  they  were  refolved, 
by  God's  help,  to  keep  that  city."  The  diredlory  of  the 
French  republic,  inftead  of  (hewing  a  difpofition  to  meet  lord 
Malmfbury,  ftep  for  (lep,  requefted  him  to  declare  his  ulti^ 
matum.  He  did  fo.  They  ordered  him  to  quit  France;  and, 
on  the  farcaftical  ground,  that  as  his  was  a  negotiation  of 
couriers  and  meffages,  his  Hay  at  Paris  was  ufelefs."  Nothing" 
could  be  a  more  unequivocal  proof  of  the  .complete  fubvcrfioni 
for the  prefent,  of  the  French  monarchy! — But  let  us  attend, 
more  particularly,  to  this  tranfadion :  and  firft,  and  above  all 
things,  let  us  confider  the  amount  of  the  Bricifh  ultimatum. 
Lord  Malmfbury  offered  the-  reftitution  of  all  our  conquefts 
from  the  French  and  their  fubjeft-allies  the  Dutch,  with  the' 
exception  of  Trincomalee  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  on  the  condition  of  the  Netherlands  being  re- 
ftored  to  the  Emperor.  Had  this  really  been,  or  could  it  rea» 
fonably  have  been  ferioufly  underftood  to  have  been  the  deter¬ 
mined  and  irreverfible  ultimatum  of  Great  Britain,  perhaps  the 
neutral  world  might  have  juftly  pronounced  it  too  imperious 
and  di6latorial :  for,  in  all  fuch  negotiations,  there  is  .  no  other 
canon  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made  than  the  ultima  ratio 
regum^  power,  and  poflelfion.  But,  as  we  have  all  heard  of 
mre  lajl  words  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter^  fo,  in  all  probability, 
we  (hould  have  feen  farther  ultimatums  on  the  part  of  England, 
if  the  rulers  of  France  had  entered,  with  any  appearance  of 
fincerity,  on  a  difcuflion.of  the  fubjecl  in  queftion. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  noble  arrondiffement  of  our  maritime 
domain,  to  retain  pofleffion.of  the  fouthern  promontory  of  hi¬ 
ther  India,  as  well  as^tbat  of  Africa  ;  and,  by  certain  regulations, 

I  brought  under  the  confideration  of  the.  Houfe  of  Commons,  re- 

■  2-  -  lative 
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lative  to  the  latter,  itr  would  feem  that  it  is  the  iotentloa  pf  our 
government  to  keep  ^faft  hold  of.it  at  all  adueacurer.^  .  Their 
conduct,  in  this  ftep,  •refembles  that  of  the  Fretu:b  ri^public, 
who  annexed  ,tbe  AuftrLaii  Netherlands  to  the  territoties  of 
France,  and  made  a  decree,  that  it  (hould.not  be  in  the  power 
.of  even  the  legiflature  to.reftore  them  to < their. rightful  Ibvereign. 
But  all  thefe  artifices, are; nothing  more  than  the, circles  pf, con* 
jiirers  ;  within  which  they  may  be  fecured  as  long  as  they;Caa 
pra£life  on  the  credulity,  and  fafeinate  the  imaginations,  of  the 
mob ;  but  .which  cannot  defend  them  againft  tbe;light  of  .know* 
ledge,  or  the  preflure  of  phyfical  neceility. 

*Wc  have,  on  different  pccafions,  exprefTed  ^  degree  of  hope 
tlut  the  general  will  of  the  French  nation  would  .counteract  and 
control  that  pre*determinadon  to  continue  the  war.  which  it  was 
eafy  to  foretdl  on^the  part  of  the.  Directory.  In  this  wc  have 
been  difappointed.  The  Directory  felt  the  public  pulfe  at  every 
itep,  yet  they  have  ventured  to  difmifs  the  ambalTador  of  peace. 
It  is  impoflible  to  refrain  from  conjeCturing  the  caufes  of  this 
difinclination  to  pacific  meafures,  apparently^  general— or,  at 
leaft,  the  circumftanccs  that  have  encouraged  and  enabled  the 
'  Dir^ory  to  purfue  fo  bold  a  line  of  corfduCt.  ’d; 

i  ‘Firft,  The  Trench  nation',  harafled,  fatigued,  exhaufted,  . and | 
jdifpirited,  by  a'fucceffion  of  vain  efforts  to  cftablifli  liberty  and 
'public  tranquillity,  and  overawed  by  the  recoUeCtioh  of  recent 
•horrors,  are  in  a  ifiate  of  languor  and  difmay,  that  feeks,  above 
..ill  things,  ih^  fallehtis  femita  vita  \  the .  obfeurity  of  inaClion, 
^  and  the  bleflings  of  repofe.  "  ‘ 

Secondly,  The  extreme  corruptibility  of  a  luxurious  nation, 
^that, places  the  Chief  good  in  fenfual  gratification,' amreilrained 
•by  any  fenfe  of  duty,  either  to  God  or  man  (we  fpeak  generally, 


the  poffellion  of  various  means  of  operating  on  the  cupidity,  tbi 
hopes,  and  fears  of  men.  '  ^  ‘ 

Thirdly,  A- great  portion  of  the  French,  nation,,  we  may  pre- 
fume,  in  the  midft  of  many  diftreffes,  are  carried  away  by  thi 
ufual  vanity  or  amhitionof  Frenchmen,  .and  glory  in  the  exten 
fibn  of  their  empire.  ' 

Fourthly,  While  the  DireClory,  encouraged  by  tbefCy  bu 
difeouraged  by  other  circumftances,  were  vibrating  betwed 
peace  or  war,  the  death  of  the  Czarina  emboldened  dhem  to  in* 
dulee  their  predtfpofition  arid  paifiohifor  the  .latter.  ^  There 
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The  Trench  fleet,  it  is  now  conjcftured,  has  failed  for  the 
Brazils«“The  idea  of  a  counter-revolution  in  Frahce  is  uni- 
verlally 'exploded.  A  new  party,  however,  has  arifen,  and,  it 
is  believed,  daily  gains  ground,  which'  wi(hes  for  one  chief,  un¬ 
der  whatever  name,  in  place  of  the  five  direftors.  It  is  poflible 
that  this  idea,  if  cheriChed,  may  lead  to  the.reftoration  of 
narchy  and  the  Bourbons.  A  grand  objedion  to  this,  no  doubt, 
'will  be,  a  terror  of  a  vindiftive  court  and  nobility.  - 

SPAIN,  4 

long  ojcillating  between  her  unwillingnefs  to  come  to  a  riiptuce 
with  Great  Britain,  and  an  averfion  to  adopt  the  views  of 
Trance,  has  declared  war  agairift  us:  but  we  have  not  yet  fuf- 
fered  rnuch  from  her/hoftifity.  Wars,  according  to  politicians, 
as  well  as  moralifts,  are* engendered  by  profperity  and  pride:  but 
the  poor  Spaniards  are  abfolutely  dragged  into* war  from  weak- 
,  nefs  and  poornefs  of  fpirit.— As  to  .  .  .* 

■  '  '  '■  i 

c'®";*;''  PORTUOAt,  '  .I'hb 

flje  fetms  determined,  very  naturally  and  wifely,  as  long  as  w« 
can  maintain  our  fuperiority  at  fea,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Great  Britain.  The  French,  knowing  the  importance  of  Por¬ 
tugal  to  England,  (hew  evidently  an  intention  to  attacic'that 
kingdotiw  Hertce,  alfo,  they  no  doubt  expeft  to  derive  refources 
•  •for  -carrying  on  the  war.  Portugal  has  long  been  to  'Britain 
what  Sicily  was  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans,  having 
reduced  Sicily,  the  great  nerve  of  mercantile' Carthage,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  de(lru£(ion  of  that  republic.  But  our  grand  Sicily 
is  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  our  own  manufactures,  fuftained,  at  yet. 
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i  f  under  heavy  burthens,  by  mechanical  invention.  Taxation,  on 
^tbe  one  hand,  menaces  their  ruin :  genius,  on  the  other,  prolongs 
their  exiftence.  The  neceffities  of  government  (on  the  whole 
of  their  own  creation,  as  will  appear  from  the  hiftory  of  ithe  .laft 
the  prefent  war),  and  mechanical  improvement,  are*  op- 
-r!  pofed  to  one  another,  in  relation  to  mahufe£lurcs,  as' Death 
and  the  Doctor. — On  this  fubjedt,  we  deeply  regret  that  a  tax 
has  been  laid,  which  is  a  fure  forerunner  of  others  ftiU*  heavier 
to  be  laid,  on  carriage  by  inland  navigation.* 

ITALY. 

'll  03  rn-v  f  .  ^ 

‘  sis-Corfic^  -has  been  evacuated  by  the  Englifli.  .The  King  of 
‘^‘^APl.ES  and  the  Pope,  hoftile-undoubtedly  to- the  repub^ans, 
but- alarmed  at  their  progrefs,  wi(h  to  gain  time  by  negociations, 
^  add  tabe  dire^d  and  avail  ttemfelves  of  events.  Buonap.a&te, 
-  'notwttbftandiDg  the  moft  ^amazing,'effbrts  Of  both  geoius  and 
'  •••Jv  •.  ■  ••  *  •  -■  ■  i.  -.cowage. 
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courage^  has  rcccl^d  a  check  in  Lombardy,  and  beeii  /prced-to 
concentrate  his  forces,  which  [has  opened  a  vicinal  territory  for 
the  relief  of  Maiuua»  ^  r  :  v 

-  ^  ‘  '.GERMANY.  '  .  4,.tv  * 

.  *1  ,  " 

TTte  Auftrians  ftttt^fhew  an  undaunted^  fpirit,  and  fcemtde* 

termined  to 'Carry  oh' the  war  with  vigour;  reinforcements  are 
on  fooFfqr  their  armies  in  Italy,  in  Auftria,  Hangary;  ;^nd 'Bo¬ 
hemia.  The  glorious  fuccefs  of  the  Archduke  Charles  has  fug- 
gefted  the  idea,  it  W  faid,  of  appointing  the  Archduke  Jbfeph  to 
th<r command  of  the  army  in  Italy.'  -  ;  ^  > 

*An  armifticc  has  been  concluded  bctvyeen'  the  Auftrians  and 
French  oh  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  fieg^ of  Kehl  is  ftiH  pufhed 
with  various  fuccefs.  The  French  EnyOy  to  Vienna,"  Mr. 
Clarke,  ftill  endeavours  to  gain  over^thc  Tmpcror  to' make  a 
Separate  peace.  "  '  »* 

•*  We  have  not,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prcfent  month,  heard  any 
news  of  cbnfequencc,  from 

vuii  .  .  turkey;'" 

but>  great  and  fudden  event  has  happened  in 

•aolntTn:'  •  ♦  •  -RUSSIA,  >• 

f 

which,  in  all  probability,  will  influence  in  a  very  high  de^e, 
and^'rriay  even  decide  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Europe.^  It 
^  beedtefs  to"  fay  that  the  event  to  which  we  allude, 

-  TO  f  - '  ^^0^  .  .  .  r  cruofij  O?  > 

^>3flMilbLO  ,0F  CATHARINE, 

moft  S^ftrious  foi'creign,  after  the  exit  of  F redcrjck.the  Q^e^, 
i^ruffi^  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  for  comprel^n^on 
ef  m indy  vigour^  of, character,,  and  lofty  an^bltion  :  an  ambihpn 
not  rnerely  dire^d  tatbe  extenfion  and  fecurity  of  t;hc  e^pir,c 
by  means  of  policy  ^d  war;  hut  to  the  civilization  and  welfare  of 
fubjei^  nationsj  by  t^.introdudion  of  arts,.  liberal  and  mecha¬ 
nical,,  and  the  improvement,  of  manufadures  and  co.mn>^^fq?  J 
and-all  ^this  by  means  more. centle. and  gradual  than  ^l3[vaj|y‘-of 
^ofe  employed  by  Peter  the. Great,  and  confequehjy 'moj^ejf- 
fedual.  *  In  all  her,wars.flie  was  fuccefsful ;  in  all 
tions  for  the  internal  government  of  her  mighty  erhpif^^  thcfC 
appcared.ihat  benevolence  which,  for  the  honour  "of  hiuLqi^yi  na¬ 
ture,  is  ufually  found  in  conjundion  with  fublimityjof  g^pCuSt 
She  wiflied,  foon  after^^hcr  accelSon  to  the  throne,  to  in^oduct: 
civil  liberty  among  the  great  mafs^ of  the  people,  by  ^tef^^p- 
cijnulou  of  the  peafantry..  It  vi  as  foundjmpradicable^to  'em^g^^ 
cipate  their  bodies,  without  enlightening  their  mind>.  1  X o  fh;s 
opjcjd  ine  bent  the  ppwers  of  her  inYeutiye,  yet  prudent  gen»u> — • 
Schools  .weceinftitmed  la  all  parts  of  ber*do(nimoos,  'and:.  a;way 
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was  opened  for  the  loweft  of  her  fuUedt  to. liberty  by  certain 
privileges  within  the  fcope  of  induliry  and  merit.  ■  The  code 
of  laws  drawn  up  by  her  own  hand,  was  never  exceeded  in 
point  either  of  fagacity  or  goodnefs  :  for,  we  are  always  to  bear 
in  mind  that  even  Solon  found  it’  expedient  not  to  didbte  the 
beft  laws,  but  the  bed  that  the  people  for  whom  he  di^lated, 
were  capable  of  bearing.  Her  military  plans  partook  of  the 
ftrength  of  (implicity.  She  did  not  feed  the  flame  of  war  to  no 
purpofe,  by  throwing  in,  as  it  were,  faggot  after  fliggot,  nor  wafle 
time  in  tedious  detours,  but,  with  a  mighty  and  irreflilible  cop* 
centrated  .force,  proce^ed  dire£Uy  toherobjed.,  j^e^h^not 
the  art  of  appearing  affable,  humane,  and  magnanimous,  ,but  the 
merit  of' really  being  fo.  She  was  not  only  a  patronel^' but  a 
great  proficient  in  literature;  and  bad  not  her  life  beeo,fpenC 


m  great  actions,  it  would  probably  have  been  employed,  ^^ougfl 
with  fomewhat  lefs  glory,  in  celebrating  the  illuffrious  achieve* 
tnents  of  others.  It  is  an  invidious  thing  to  pry  .with  tpo  mu^ls 
curioflty  into  the  frailties  of  fuch  a  character.  The  moft  ma* 
lignant  prudery  has  not  been-able  to  charge  her  with  wy  thing 
unnatural,  or,  in  her  lituation,.not  eaflly  to  be  forgiven.  . 
the  event  that  led  her  to  the  throne,  if  this  had  not  taken  place, 
an  event  of  another  kind  muff  have  led  her  firft  to  imprifon* 
ment,  and  then,  moft  afliiredly,  to  death.  ..  ,,  ,  .  ti  ic 

•  The  laft  of  her  grand  defigns  was,  to  curb  the  power  and  ip* 
folence  of  the  French  republic.  Orders  were  iffiied  for  a  leyy 
150  thouiand  troops,  deftined  to  aift,  in  fome  lhape'or  other,  for 
the  relief  of  the  emperor  of  Germany;  It  has  been  queftioned 
whether  it  would  hot  have  been  wifer  policy  in  her  imperid 
majefty  to  have  moved  for  the  affiftance  of  the  confedei^tea 
fooner.  She,  perhaps, -entertained  aperfuafion,  that  the  allieit 
would  ftand  firm  together,  and  make  a  more  fucceftful' op«. 
pofition  to  the  republic — She  was,  no  doubt,-  well  enough 
pleafed  to  fee  almoft  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  we^^en 
themfelves  by  war :  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  it  mull  have  been 
her  intention,  as  has  fince  appeared,'  to  intetfere  more  and  more 
in  the  general  conflidl,  in  proportion  as  the  party  (he  detefted 
gained  ground  bn  a  fovereign  prince,  who,  though  a  neighbour, 
and  antient  enemy,  yet  poiTefled  an  heredita^  throne,  and  had 
ceafed  to  be  a  formidable  rival.  It  is  to  be  confldered,  allo^ 
that  had  (he  moved  fooner,  the  Turks  on  the  other  fide,  infti* 
gated  by  French  intrigues,  might  have  moved  alfo.  The 
Czarina  wdted,  too,  until  (he  (hould  fecure  peace  bo  the  moft 
(iwnidable  frontier  by  a  marriage  between  her  grand>daughter 
and  the  young  king  of  Sweden. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  inquire,  wHetber  the  meafores  of 
t)ie'‘£mprers  Will  be  abandoned  or  pnrfued  by  her  (uccefibrr 
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fipinlbes  examples  that  feeta-  to  point  to  oppofite  con. 
plufioni. '  There  are  inftanees-  of  the  fiime  fyftem" being  pur. 
|be<i  bjr  fucceffive  mooarchs,  or  of  their  minifters,  in  the  cafe 
of  dieir  betno;  minors.  Thus  the  generals  and  civil  officers  of 
Gvflams  Adolphus  condoued  his  fdan,  after  bis  death,'  for,  pre. 
ibviiig  the  liberties  of  Germanj  and  the  north  of  Europe,  ’ 
THus  the  court  of  Berlin,  before  its  ftrange  cbndud  relative 
to  die'  French  republic,  adhered  to  the  maxims  of  the  great 
Frederic}  luid  thus  too  die  views  of  JVter  have  been  adopted, 

Cn  the  whole,'  bj  his  fucceflbrs.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in 
Ibvereign  princes,  as  well  as  in  pnaoe  mimllers,  and  governors 
Of  air  mods,  ajealoufy  of  the  very  (hade,  aod,kdiQfoiitioh  to  . 
recede  in  tMr  (saa6a&  troni  the  maxims  of  ditir  pr^eceflbrs. 
T1ius,^oii  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  iof  France,'  Mary  of  Medicis 
his  qiipeo,  appointed  regent,  reverfing  his  plans,  formed  al^‘ 
Kaikes  widi  me  Anftrians.  Thus,  the  quiet  Leopold  fucceeded, 
dn  the  Auftrian  throng  to  die  reftleft  Jofepb  j  and  the  watiilce 
Francis  to  the  pacific  Leopold.  Thus  too,  not  to  multiply  In. 
flanc^  King  George  HI;  and  his  prefbnt  minifter,  .were  on 
iheir  acccSon  to  the  throne  and  the  adminiftration  ‘of  govern.- 
oieQt^  pacific.  Inftaoces  qf  this  kind  are  bv  fkr.the  mdft  niimer. 
eos.  Tfis  die'tnore'pnffiaUe  that  die  preient  Emperor  of  Ruf. 

add  to  die  number,  that'  he  has'  been  kept  at  a  diftanch 
.  ftom  court,  qnd.‘  treated  '^th  miftruft,  aihd  iiidted  a  degr^  of 
avetfioo,  by  die  late  Czarina.  ' 

.  ..  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  the  iTtura  lA>rd  Malmefbury  ftocka  fufiwed  a  greater 
dl^ireffioii  than  waa  experienced-  at  any  period' of  the  -  American 
Wvr*  but -k feeins  to  be  the  general  fenfe  of. the  nadon,.thaca 
dHpofildoo  to  peace  was  not  to  be  produced '  by  any  thing  diat 
fOuid  be  done  by  our  court,  or  ambafiador. 


The  next.  Number  of-^  Analytical  Review,  improved, 
tra  me , jup^on  of  this  ^ourn^t,  as  in  die  Addrefs  jpren^d  to 
tpis  Kfumbcr,.ivin  qontam,  bciides  a  review  of 
fttgu  Literatdre^  a  Retrospect  op  the  Active  WoRti^,  for’ 
.^nuaiy  1797,  andean  biftorical  Iketchjof  17^. 

The  Title,  Cooten^  -and:  Index,  of  this  lafi;  volume  of 
.  dml^ngKib  Review,  will  be  deliverei  along  with  the  Num. 
her  for  Januaiy  1797/  of  die  ANAiYTtcAi.  Rbvxiur,.  whh 
urhidi  it  is  in  rature  to  be  incorporatedi— But,  if  any  of  our 
■  SuUcribm  ftouki  not  approve  what  we  undoubtedly  obncmxe 
to  be 'a  manifoft  impravement,  duty  may  'havo  the  Tid^ 
:  Ckpus,  2ib.  tt'hfems.  Murray  end  jfighley*s,  Bookftllen, 
Nn.  ts,  Flaet4btet :  wheraxikiSEiMt^at  Mr.JobofeoV 
'•St,  ^ul*s  Cbui<h-yard^  cpH,»||jiii{i  will  be  tecemd 
foK  die  £19^  Analytical  ^  ufuiL 


